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f Education* Each project Is concerned 
w1 the reconstruction of^ jj^reparatl on pro- 
grams for teachers and other school peir'son- 
♦ 

nel to take account of nev/^.pol ides In * 
regard to handicapped students/ In partlcu- 
lar, these grants (ocus on Helping 'teachers . 
to Increase' thel r capabjMty to structiTre 
the *Vegu1ar'* school envlronmeht to m^ke^ ft 
more accommodative o'f handicapped students*' 
Many of *the Deans* Grants projects are now 
begmrring to produce ideas and/products 
which car} be shared < . .\ - " 

A unique undertaking at the -Unl versi ty 
of Hjchigan, as part of Its Peah ' s. project , 
was^he developmert of a graduate* seminar ' 
that focused on^the knowledge base'for the 
whol^ set of actlvftres then being generated 
at Michigan and other colleges Qf*educa.tion. 
D^an Bates and the several of 4^1$ colleagues 
and students InvoTved In the ^eml/tar took 
the extra step of wrltfng and .editing some 
of their findings which the National 'Support 
System i$ pleased to. help share through this 
publication. It is one of the gi;ow1ng set 

^ of publications i^ma^al-frtg fr^^ Hflar^taJ^ 

Grants projects^ \ ^ ^ 

} * Haynard C* Reynolds, Director* 
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Thi^ v<Jl ume presents jnateriaV on and perspectives a'bout the 

provision of/mbr^ eqi/Hable educational opportunities .fer hand'j- 

capped children within a s»peoi/I^ cqntext — that of the pubU<;'~ 

schOiOls — through t^ie approach' currejatly known as ma J nstreamJ ng. 

lt|"iiS nuy, Ijope that the reader will find the chapters bpth infor- 

i , . ^ * - ' * 

m* t i ve 'and ^pi^ovocati ve . But i hope, also, that the. -reader wM 1 

cOfTie to^agree that the^ problem is not simply educational^ that 

€ context cannot be confined to the public schools, and that no 

ingle appVoach can possibly fulfill our obligations to alTour^ 

dhildren. The value of this^book, in my dpinion, lies at least 

carti-ally In Its clarification of both the number and compleJ^ity ^ 

of the issues to be considered. It does not pretend to resolve 

[hem; Instead , ntore rnodestly and Ithink more fruitfully, It 

ugges^ts some of the factors^-attltudlnal , legislative, finan- 

kialy cornmunal, and jsducatlonat — that must be considered if a 

resolution of the Issues is ultimately to be achieved. 

I What 1 find encouraging , 'aft'fer more tharu^O years Iji-publlc 

I servlce'and education, is that we are now discussing these complex 

land emotional Issues with the candor they so obviously deserve. 

tt Is of course true that much progress remains to be achieve'd. 

But it is also true that we. have come some considerable distance ' 

already. It is this that seems to me to justify both some 'degree 

of optimism and a new determination to mpv^ ahead. 



WI Ibur J. -Cohen 

Dean ' - 

School of Education - 

The Unh/ers ity tof Michigan 
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^ ' AUTHORS* l^REFACE 



■ ' 1 ■ ' * 

During the Uinter Term of the 1976 aJtademic year».the edlt<^rs offe/ed a' 
topical seminar on ma^Instreaming to special e^catlon doctoral students. The fiprmat 
for topical seminars typically has been presentai;^ions ^ discussions, and course pape^i 
However, because the three instructors represent an unusual combination of sklHs'and 
resources, It was decided t6. attempt an innovation: . to write a book as a group. 
Tests, assi gnments , ^nd term papery were'dbandoned^ *prof^ssor"Stud6rit^role was 
replaced with the peer-sharing model, and even the tim? schedule was determined 
through group decision making. Our purposes were three-fold: (a) .to develop aware- 
ne3s» skill, and understanding of the writing process among Individuals who, by vlf'tue 
of th^ir Imminent degrees^ would be expected to contribute', usually cooperat 1 v^,ly , to 
their field; (b) to provide an opportun i ty ^to Investl^at'e malnstreaming^ a concept 
aboi^^ which there was a paucity of information and an abundance of misunderstanding; 
and (c) to explore a novel approach to dQctoraT training* one that relies upon the 
peVs<>na1 respons i bll i ty of cooperating colleagues. This volume Is the result of thqt 
effort. * " ' ' , I ^ 

' the Introduc t lor} ^ West and Bates offer an overvi.ew of the malnstreaming con-*^ 

cept. -Three broad ^luestions ^r^ addressed: ' ^ ^ . ' ^ 

' 1. Wha.t Is malnstreaAiIng? . \ ^ 

te- Where did it come from? . ' • 

. 3- What effect does It have? " ' - * . * * 

This chapter cuTralhates In a discussion of some Issues surroundi'ng mainstreamlng. 

In Part !, The Orl-gins and Evolution of Ma ins treamf ng , the authors discuss the 
various forces that have encouraged the developgient of mainstreaming and the leabt- 
restrictive-environment concept. Chavez traces the emergence of special education as 
a field from the sixteenth century to the present-' Zand exam ne^ American atti^tudj&s 
toward the handicapped' from both a philosophical and historical perspective. Raske 
^traces htlgative and legislative fact9rs In mainstreaming th'ough recent federal 
legislation, P.L. 9^-U2, the Education of All Handicapped cVi tdren Act of* 1975 ^ ■ 
West^and Bathes indtde a brief summary *of the salient points of Green- ■ 

baum and Harkel ej^^anilne the influence and impact of parents aiK^^m^lnstreaming aj^d of 
maindtreaihing on parents. " ' " ^ ■ ■ 



[n the Interlude* Schmerl comments on his reactions to sdme of the substantive 
issues raised by the preceding authors^ Part icular^attent Ion is paid to the limits, ' 
of acceptability of chMdren-for malristreamlng, the 'pol 1 11 cal .perspective th^t appears 
to underlie the authors* wo/k, and the universal assumptlOF^ that^educatjon should per^ 
sonal lyl benef 1 t individual chi Idren. 

Patt Jl, The Implications of Ha1nstreamlng> focuses on four Important areas. 
Schoolmaster analyzes the sources of resistance to the Inclusion of special neetjs 

.... , 4 ■ ' ■' 



chMdren in the , regular classroom* Coojjl and, Horris discuss several critical iss^ues . 
raised by mairft'treamlng far the public schools. McLaughl rn-WUI iams focuses atten*^ 
tion on me ins t reaming ' s implications for nonwhite children, underscoring the fieed for 
ca^ttton In this area. To conclude the volunne, West and Bates' examine the concept of 
mainstVeaming. in terms of teacJner training, offering a reconceptuayzation of the 
personnel preparation process In w^iich the Interactive nature of the educational 
'community Is recognized. . ■ ^ ^ ^, * ' , 
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CHAPTER -4 



Mainstreaming : An Overview 



Terry L. Ucst £ Percy Bates 



There Is much confusion about mafnst reaming > The term'ltsehf entered the edu 



cation vocabulary so recqoUy .that we^tlU encounter educators wNo 



with It.- ftoreover^ those Wh^; employ It seem so often to mean differeat things by It 
(Jheth^r we are pleased Jby its euphony' or distracted by Its flippancy 



are unfaml 1 iar ^ ^ i 



the term 



'*mdin9tredm1hg" is of 1 1 1 1 le importance. M/hat is Important Is ^hat 



the people most 



drrectly affected by i f^^^except ional and nonexceptl^nal children; c1^ir>s^room teachers, 
special teachers, pacants^ principal s^ supportive staffs teacher educators, and their 
students-*are Confused about its meaning. = 

ft t^s a short st^ff^from confusion to angfer^ and a shQrter dnfe.Vrom anger to 
rejection- We are^ reminded of a' teacher who^ for many years^^ had ee^rned the respect 
and affection of all who knew her. Influenced by the open education movement, she 
examined Its goals and found tTiem. to be good for her s.tudents> She abandoned her oTd^ 
style of teaching and e^tabli'shed an *'o(%en" classroom. Because she confused "open'* 
with "unstrucjured her classes .becajne chaoti^-- Th&ch4lJren> ^thel r- parents, the 
principal^ het* colleagues^ and she herself were d1ssaUsf1ed> She soon reverted to 
her eiirTler style, ^ejecting'open educ^tlon^ Its goa and Its advocates* Moreover, 
because she- was well r^arded by her colleagues, the pwHRCf^r^ and^parents, th^y too 
rejected open education. Blame does^not yest. wt th^ thi s tefich^but , father, wfth.the 
proponents of open education who might have anticipated in tKejr advocacy that - 
"openness" Is easily misinterpreted as lacking structure- 

In thigjphapter we address three very broad questions!^ * , ^ 

i: What Is mainstreaming? • ^ . * ^ 

2. Where did it come from? ^ ' ^ ' ._ . 

3- What effect does it have? - * / ' 

Throughout, ye have attempted tp anticipate critical *ar^Ss whereiconfusipn might 
occur* Some of Ihe topics are dlscir&s^d in greater detail elsewhere In thi? volume. 



The Mainstreaming Concept 

Well over a decade ago. we heard thrs anecdote tattributed to 6ilt Cosby); 
Teacher: Repeat after me. One and one i% two1 
Class: One and one is twol ! 
Teacher: One and one fs two! 



i 



Clarss: pne and one is twoJ ! 

Teacher: One and one \s twoJ 1 

Class: One and one is twoM! 

- ^ - Teacher: What's one and one??? ^ ■ . *- 

Class: One ar>d one is twoMIJ!!! 
Vorce from the back of the. room: WJiat'^s a one?. 

Superf i cial ly t marnstreaming seems as straightforward as the answer to the ''oneness*^ 



c^uestflon. Birch (197^) for exan^le noted that, 
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Simply statedi mainstreaming is proviolng high-quality special' 
education to exceptional children while they remain in rejgular 
classes for as much of the day as possible, (p. 2) 

We. ha had individuals in other fields inquire about mainstreaming. When Cfuoted the 

* above, a typical response is, "That seems reasonable. Why all the controversy?^* 

Why indeed? Like oneness, mainstreaming is simple on the surface but incredibly 

comiilex upon closer examination. We have known Individuals who beMeve that main- 

» , ' . ■ 

streaming will result in the dissolution of special ed^jcatlon and the **<IumpPng*' of 

■ ^ all variant children into regular/Ctass^s. Conversely, we are familiar with- school 
systems that claim to be mainstreami;ig because a few exceptional children are per- 
mitted to attenij gym* art, or ,home economics classes. We think the fears of the 
first group are unfounded and 'the uaders tandTng of the second* limited. ^ 

Marnstreaming has only recently c^me to th^ fore. Since it emerged out of) 
^special^ education, .one would expect ^^ner^l educators to evince donfusion about its 
meaning. After al'l t they |iave had 1 1 ^le or no interact ions, wi th except ional chi 1- 
dren. However* special educators also have been confused. In an attempt to resolve 

some of the confusion, the Delegate Assembly of the' Council for Exceptional Children 
. . ' * * \ ^ -* 

adopted the following definition: , ' ' 

Mainstreaming is a bel ief ,whlch Involves an e'duc'at ional placement 
1 , procedure and process for exceptional children, based on the con- 1 

[ ' " viction that each sucb child should be educated in the least 

, re^tri ct ive^envi ronment ' in which his educational and related needs 
- ' can be satisfactori fV provided^ This concept recognises that ex'cep-* 

tional children have a wide range of^ special educational ndeds>- 
■ viarying greatly in intensity, and duration; that there is a recog- 
.qized continuum of educational settings which may> at a given time 
be appropriater^r an individual chil^J's needs; that to the maximum 
extent approprlaVe, exceptional chi Idren shouJd be educated with 
/ non-exceptional children; and that special classes* sj&par^te school- 

' ^' / -i^g? or other removal of an exceptional child from education with ■ 

non-exceptional .children should occur only when the intensity of the 
child^s special eduCaf i-on 'and related needs is-sucK that tfiey eannot.- ■ 
^ be satisfied in an environment including non-^ceptional chi|\lren, 

i " . ^ * ■ . , * 

■ M . . ' ■' 



even with" the provision, of supplementary alds.and services. 
( Michigan Federated Chapters of the CEC > 1976) < . ' ^ s 

Tbe Council for Exertional (j^i Idren (CEC)j the professional organization for 
sgeclal edutators* has listed four basic theines thst ^xpl icate the mtent of ^aln- 
stf^eamlng: < * ^ 

K Providing the most appropriate education for each child In tfje l^ast 
restrictTve setting; ^ n.^ ^ 

2. Looking at the Hucationaf needs of children .instead of clinical or ► 
diagnostic labels such as ^n*a11^ handicapped, learning disabled^ 
physically handicappecl^ hearing impaired^ or gifted; - ^ 

3^ Looking for and Seating alternatives that will help general* educa- , . 

tors serve children with learning or adjustment problems^rn the ^ 
regular setting. Some approaches- being used to help achieve »this are — 
consulting teachers, methods and^ materials specialists* itinerant 
" teachers and resource room teachers; 

« 

V* Uniting the skills of general education and spefcial 'education so that 

all children may have equal educational opportunity* (Er^cksoRj 1975* 17^) 



as ; 



CEC has also advised that the mtent of mains t reaming is not be misinterpreted 

• K .Wholesale return of all exceptional cKi Idren^ in» special classes. to ^ ' 
regular classes; * ■ . * 

2, Permitting children with special needs to remain In regular class" 
rooms without the support services that they Deed; 

3* Ignoring the need of some children for a more specialized- program - 
th^t can be provided In the general education program;' 

Less costly than serving children In special self-contained class- 
^ rooms. (Erickson, 1975? P* 17^) - ' " . * 

Although the goals of Inail^tpeaming are laudabje? there is stiM confusion in 

both general and special 4l)ucation about whaf mainstfeaming is a^d^ how it should be . 

accompTt shed . We caution that malnstreaming is a means » not an end^ it is a service 

delivery system--an administrative arravtgement for allocating resources- and per": 

sonnet. Ha inst reaming does not guarantee htgh^qual i ty edi^at ion; it is an approach 

that holds forth hope> not promise. Ultimately^ Tts \*fllue must be assessed through 

its effects on children^ not in teVms of convenience- or ef^iCien^y. ' * 

The- lack of clarity^aboCit mainstreamlng extends *3 the jquestion of who is to be ^ 

^matnstreamed. 'It is apparent to all that the concept l^cFudes those exceptional 

childf^ traditionally served by the pu1i>1lc schools. T^iere is controversy over 

whether the concept also includes children presently enrqljed In county or state 

.facilities outside of the school's dominion. The movements of ^fe-insti^tutionallzation 

and njalnstr^^lng are cut' from the same cloth: -the right of all childrefT to the best 

education possible. We do not have an answer to the '*who" question^ onfy an opinipn? 

Public Schools should evolve into organizations providing individualized instruction 
- • * - ' / * ' 

for^ all chil;lren> with the malnstreaming concept f irst appllejd to the children the / 



schools how, serve- We env^i s i on ^^a inst reding and deinstitutionalization as two rocks 
cast into the sam^ &t i 11 pond. Each set of concentric circle^' defines a d J f fcren t ■ 
cenrte^, but^ the rippleVfect u1 1 in^tely* subsumes both. Wi th Har t irt ''{l9?2)^ we shake 
the desi re*."to make more real the s lon of an ^ducaJtlonal system which ts * spec lal * , 
for every. Chi ldV{p. 520).*-^ ; ^ ^ - ' . ' • , 

' The resource room/helping teach^r.model is the core of ttie mains t reaming con" 
cept._ .P!?^^>&rj^ent3 ofyMjnstreaming represen;: this model as ai^ aUernative to the 
special class. In the^ sped af, class model (fig^ 0 variant children" are e'ducated Tn 
classrooms Isolated froih their age and^'grade peers, ffie special class attained prom- 
,in,ence durihg the pos t-World-War- 1 1 ^ra; .*As ^Reyno'lds (1975) observed , *'dur I nq tha^t^ 



Classrooi^i 
eachor 



Regular Education 1^^^^ 
Class roorr 




Self-Contain ed 
Special Class ' 



perioS^ for the first time in the history of education, e:*ceptiOnal children were 
made a part of the total school community through stations buJlt tnto the schools" - 
(t?^ ^^}-' Although special classes .were located [n the'schoofs, they, were seldom an 
integral pact of the school. ^ Like two families co"existing under the same roof, 
special an^ general education each had' th^ir own children and resources'-personnel ^ 
leadership; and funding, . . ^ * 

When we cdfhsjder that^varfdnt chi Idii^n hi stor ica lly had beenxexcluded from the^ 
schoolsi and that theJr right to an educattonNi^ not guaranteed ty law or eTicStHcaged 
by public opinion^ it is tempting to vi'ew the se 1 f-cohtai ned special class as a step 
forward. Inclusion is better ^han excf-us i on; but the special class segregated chJl- 
drea. And unfortunately* it, atso i as t i tut ional « zed the exceptional vs. normal , 
dichotomy, " ^ * . * . . 

The resource room/helping -teacher model (Fig. 2) Ve-conceptyaMzed the relation 
of special edticatfOJi to the cl^ssrroom* It rectified the erroneous notion that ' 
special educ^t ion .exi s ts apart from. the life of the school, that it is a place where 
except ional Chi Idren are exf led for 35 hours each week. The helping- teacher model 
reifies our common belief that t*ie needs of e\?fery chil^ should take precdcTence over 
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i 



the cQnveri{ence of the delivery system. For 'example » some children 2^ #l) need 

intensi ve Jntervent ion in brief isolation from the regular classroom; »the needs of 
pther children (#2^ clas^ooms B and c),.dictate that^ they spend\part of ,therr school 
day in the resourjce room and pa>t In the classroom; still others (^"S* classroom t>)' 
^. would best profit, from full Integration into regular classrooms. Proponents* antic- 
s Ipate that mainstreaming will eliminate the "separate'-but-equal" felatloh.of special 
to gefieral educat ton and ^de~emphasize> if not resolve^ the classt f ic^ ion dilemma 
between stigmat tzatlon and the need for Identification. > 

Andther notable dimension of the helping. teacher/resource roqm model is Its 
recogjiftion that there are cPiildren who are not identifiable as exceptional iSk^ 
classroom-D) but, who need additional assistance* Combined w^ th'^hanging reimburse" 
ment patterns^ this model gives all children access to whatever special help they may 
need* ** , » ' 

-When the helping teacher/resource room model fs contrasted with the special 
cla'^Sj one'outstandin^ modification that is noted Is the formal relat lonstifp of 
classroom ^nd special education teachers. The special education teacher^, better 
^ known as tl?e helping teacher in recognition of this new aspect of .the role^ provides 
classroom teachers with assistance of two types; (a) in diagnosing^ planning for^ 
and tea^i ng children wf tFv spect 1^1 needs (Fig, 2); and (b) in gaining access to the 
support f ve resources available fn the school » the sjchool system^ the community^ and 
the universities (Fig* 3)- ' * 

flainstreaming re-defines the role of the special .educatjdn teacher* The self- 
coataine<J tea^ther was responsible for d i rect * Intervent ion with specifically identi** 
^ fied children* The helping teacher role has three facets: 

1- Intervening directly with children who need additicm^l assistance^ 
either while in^the regular classroom' or in brief Isolation from 
^ " \tt as the best int^rest^of the child dfctate* - ^ 

'\/ * - ' 

2* Providing cbnsultative assistance to the^c lassroom teacher in design- 
ing appropriate educational plans for children in selecting effective 
materials^ methodologies^ techniques^ evaluation^ and diagnostic 
strategies^ etc< - - * * 

3' Serving as a liaison between the classroom toacher and the' suppor- 
tive resources of the^educat ional syitem^ both within tKe school 
\ ^system and outside of ht> when the classroom teacher requests such 
assist^Ve^ ^ ' 

In this way, *the he^lplng teacher serves as the most important person in mainstream" 
.ing: ^s interventionist, consultant, and liaison person* ^ 

Origins - 

Durirrg the last year we have spoken with mai^y teachers, administrators, parents^ 
teacher trainer$, and university students about the mainstreaming concept. Once. our 
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-Other school personnel, 
e^^, principal, nurse 

-School clubs, athletics 



Thfes^chool System 



■Inservice l*rain4ng 

■Consultajits 

■Paraprofessionals 

J <ie a- Trading Seminars 

'liaterisQ Centers 




-Parent Teacher Organiza- 
tion 

-Associations for j:^cep-- ^ 
..tional Children 
-professional Associations 
-County Kducational Ser-- 

vices- 
estate Educational Ser- ' 

vices 

-Other Facilities, Insti- 
tutions, Services 



-General Training Programs 
-Special Education ^rogtm^ 
[-Specialty Programs \ 
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di.scusslons found thteJr way throu9h the confusion of what mainstreaming Is, the next 
question typically aslced was^ "Vhere did it come from?** It took us awhile to recog- 
rtize that there are reaH/^tw.q questions implicit here. The fi rst, relates to causal- 
*(ty. The second calls f<^ir a rationale. Those with'whom we -spoke wished to know the 
cauSjal .antecedents of thev m^finstreamlng movement / arid Jthe argumeTits put forth In sup- 
port of the concept. Note that **ar9uments*' is plural; mainstreaming is complex and 
broadly defined^ and Its .r^tionale^ are many and complex. 

When special education is viewed h i^tor i cal ly » for example^ the change from ex- 
elusion of sorne exceptional children from the schools to Inclusion in a special class^ 
to ful 1 part icipation in the 1 i fe of the sdiool takes on an aur^of hi stor ical inevi - 
tabllity (see Chavez» £h. 2j. From an ethical perspective^mainstreaming can be 
argued to be a moral and Jhumane approach (see iand^ Ch, 3)* ' Fr^ the legfsjat^ve and " 
litlgatlve point of view<, mandatory special education laws and d^clslpns ^d P^^L, 
9^-1^2 guarantee thg/i^^hts of exceptional children to an education *o the least re* * 

strlctive environment (see Raske^ Ch. h] , lo terms of the rl ghts of ?:onsumers » the** 

^* * 

parents of exceptional children have been ihstrumentaf In brmging ^b6ut mainstreaming 
(see Greenbau(n ^ Har^el , Ct»- 6), These constitute just a few Qf the various ap-' 
proaches to "rationalizing" mainstreaming. Birch (197*) listed 11 **reasons for 
ma^instreamlog**: 

K The cap^illty to deliver special education anywhere has 

Improved. - ^ . , - * 

^■2< Parental concerns are being expressed more directly and * ' ^ 

fbrcefully, 

^ 3- The reject ion of the labeling of children is growing, 

' . . ^ ^' * , ^ * / 

4< Court actions have^ accelerated changes in special education 
procedures < 

. 5* The fairness and accuracy of psychological testing have been 
questioned. 

6. Too many children were^ cl assi f led psychom^trical ly as mentally ^ 
retarded. ^ ^ . 

* 

7- Civil rights act Tons against segregatipn uncovered questfonable 
special education placement practicesi* 

8. .Mon^handi capped chfldren aretdeprived if they are' not allowed to , 
associate with'handfcapped children. * . 

* 9> The effectiveness of conventional special educatlorrwas questioned, 

10< Financial consfderat iions fostef mainstreaming. - , ' 

11. American* ph i losophicaK'foundat ions encourage^ divers i ty in..the same 
educational setting, (pp. 2-7) 

It must be recognized that these if factors constitute B1rch*s perceptions of causal 

elements in the emergence of maiiNstreaming at this point in history, Some^ we feel, 

are as ^t unprOVen, Tor example/hfs contention that ^th^r^ U^n increased capacity 



to deliver s^ecl^l services to exceptional children appears to be base^, on two^prer 
miscs: (d^ that there are presently (or will soon be) a sufficient rfumber. of ^com- 
petently trained personnel^ both regular and special educators, to effect i.vely deliver 
services; and (b) that the technological potential of systems f>f individualization is., 
such that their ef-ficacy^ general d i sseminat lOn, and cost are not factors precluding 
t;heir use. „ * ^. 

there.- i*s one factor abou|t which we express reservation: that f i nanci^al ■ corasid- 
erati^pns foster mainst reamingZ^The current availability of. federal and state assist- 
ante f for the development of main^reaming is certainly an fncenti^vet Howeyer*,'the 

implication that' mainstreaming exceptional children w\]\ be less expensive than 

/ ^ > ■ * ■ ^ 

spedial c1 as placement fs misleading. It might be contended that a unified system 

Should be less costly than the sepa^ate^but-equal arrangement. The xep^ort of the 

Pro/ject on. Class! f J cat ion of Exceptional Children commented that' 'Wi nst reaming wilK 

noy work. without formal structural arrangement S-t jnciuding special staffing^ and th^t 

it win not save\(^ey" (Hobbs, i|975. P- 2^2h ^ , ' / 

I A number of the factors listed are discussed elsewhere in this volume. The two 

'V^aso^s'* that we advance here are reject ioo of labeling ar\^^the effectiveness of the 

Special tlass. 

During^the early i960s, U became ^ppareTlt thai sociologists had been ignoring an 
. i,riportant, aspect of devianc^, T^e societa^^ react ions perspective (often described as 
'l<ibel[ng theory, interact iona 1 ism, o^r the social control orientation) forced attfen- ■ 
t on the relationships among rule makers"/ rule enforcers, and. rule breakers. Taken 
together with the reactions of individuals to people identified as deviant ^ the per- 
spective led to recogni t iQn of th^ s t jgn(»at fzat ion inherent in identifying children ^^s 
e^xept lOnal . Although research substantiating this effect is equivocal; the very idea 
that identifying the children we wish to help could be *det r imental to their well^y 
b€img has had a profound effect on the educational community. This perspect ive caused 
us to reconsider the ways in which we Identify children who need- assistance a^d the 
li^ans by which this assistance is given. ^ J'^ 

' .| The societal reactions perspective raised questions about the viability of the 
'special class concept and ihe processes through which ident i f icat ionr occ^red. Yet 
.the persf|ect ive*drd little \o help us resolve the classification dllefrur^* We know 

that thene (are children who, for whatever reason, n^ed assistance. HO^ever, they 

" , * ^ \ / 

must be identified before assistance can be Jiven — and ident i f icat iofr may result" in 

stign^tization. - ^ - * " 

The special class model, was fostered by ^either-or^ Once we accept the 

premise that a child i s e i ther nonnaj or except ional , ^separate inter^{ent ion^ « teach- - 
ers, classes, admini s trat ions « professional preparation programs and teacher, educators 
naturally follow. Mai nst reaming challenges this logic. The gross categorical dis- 
tinction between normal and exceptional children Ijas little educational value for 
eUher the needs o^ the ind^ldual child or th$ teacher of that child. \ 



Abandonmerk^pf thes^categorical distinctions foreshadows a more humane and le&s 
depersonalized educational system^ one that vlev^^ each cfn^ld as un1que» both"amazin9~ 
^ ly similar to and wonderful ly^^H/f^i^^nt from other chi Idren; educatl onal \^ys tern 
more like an ecolpglcaHy balanc^ garden than ah economlcaUy efficient assembly 
line;. and a system th^t plao^sa premium, oh irtdivldus^ ^growth and harmonious inter- 
actions » not on standardized product ion. , " 

The mainstreamlng njqvement argues for neither the. jal imlna^ ion of Identification 
pi;ocesses' nOr the **sink-or-swim" approach that* wouW result from dissolution of 
special educatioi^ It advocates psychoed^cattonal diagnosis that focuses on deter- 

mrnTng .the childls ne^d&» rather t^an ca tegor ical .d i scr immat; jons that have little 

> ' ■ ■ ^ * * 

relation to ithe educative process. What good does it da to know that a child Is 

emotionally impairecf ornamentally retarded?* Would it noJt b^ to the advantage of the 

child and the teacher to^know that he needs to learp vowel sounds In Reading and the 

concept of numbers in arithrnetic* that he needs to in/^rnalize controls and Increase 

^ his self-cpncept in working through his life-space p/oblems? Once teachers are aware 

of the child's psychoeducaC^ona 1 needs^ they can provide assistance In ^areas in which 

{hey lare competent and obtain the services of specialists in areas in which they ar^ 

not. \ ' V 7 f / ■ . ■ 

Psychoeducat ional diagnosis is an approach wi th obvious meri t . In the learning 

d ijsabi I i t ies are^» for example., it has served for years ^s the basis for intervention. 
Cruickshank {\J37h) has noted that '*in^tegration \k no more ,the answer to the educa- 
tional problems of except ioria) ch i Id reri ahan hap been tfre fundamentally inadequat^^ 
program of /special education of the past centuj-y" (p. 70). ^ 
He pointer out that » \ ^ 

/ Quality spe^cial education is going fto be hard to ^ome byj but 

/ less than this Is morally^ if not /egailly* Intolerable now 

/ ^ and in the future. . w(lual I ty special education must be four; 

" ' on honest and accurate psychoeducaCjonal dlagnoj^^T^rilj—ptrpI 1 

. evaluation. Further need not be Bald on thls/<iatter save to ' 

. ^ state unequivocal ly that the protflem or its ^lution starts at ^ 
this polAt. (p. 71) / 1 * * 

(Quality special education Is a goal of rparnstreaming^ that Isj a hoped-for consequence 
. of an administrative arrangement. The njt^etnent hqld? forth the 'prospect that tbe 

convenience-centered categorical discriminations of the past will be replaced by 
t child-centered psychoeducat ional diagnos/ls. 

^ Fortunately^ financial arrangements are now being considered that will divorce 

reimbursement for services ^to chl Idren/f rom the format c lassi f i cat i on of the chi Id as 



deviant . 



Relmbursefment systems are nfcw being developed in several states 
making possible the financial support of special education pro- 
grams without the usual clipbse tie to the labeling process. When 
associated with the basicArend toward individualization of in- 
struction» this f lexibi 1 i*y wi 1 1 al low i^any more handicapped chil- 
dren to participate In tye regular schopl program. {Martin^ 
1372. p. 223) 
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i the deficiencies of the special class was that because of reimbursement con- 

str^rirlts a chitd could not be offered additional assistance without first being 

diagnosed as^ exceptional. We often found ourselves in the position of beitig unable 

to*h4i*FKa chilli unti^l his/her problem reached critical severity..y - ^ ' ^ 

the 'societal .reactions perspective of deviance un*Jerscorjp<p the deficiencies^ in 

the identification process and ques 1 1 oned 'our right to burden children with the stig^ 

■jna associated wj th special class placement. If the proponents of the special class 

had demonstrated unequivocal*ly that this arrangement was just^i f iable , we doubt that 

mainstreaming movement pe^r se would ever have been cons Jdered.^J t i,s not that ther 

spe^i'lal" class precluded integration. For example, in a national survey of teachers 

of the emot ionally 'd i sturbed conducted over a decade ago, Horse, Cutler, and Fink 

(196^ .found that one-third of the teachers were integrating children bn at least a 
* * * . 

-parf'thne basis. The impetus to propose a distinctive al ternat i ve. to the, specials 

class" derives from the inability of specTal education "to demonstrate conclusively 

that special classes were more effective than regular class placements. 

' Concurrent with the development of the special class, research was begun to 

assfess i ts effect i veness.-. Since the rights of exceptional children were neither 

gtiaranteed by law nor encouraged by public opiaion, it was hoped that research would 

substantiate inclusion of special classes in t4ie schools. Belief in the special 
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Us Justification awaited only the reve* 
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class approached the intenrsity of doctrine. 
latJons of research. 

By the parly 19'60s special classes had attained nearly univers;al acceptance as" 

d means for educating exceptibnal children. In 1962, Johnsqn examined the research' 

on the efficacy'of special class^s^. He commented. 

It i^ indeed .paradoxical that mentally handicapped children ' * 
having 'teachers especially trained, having more money (per , * 
caprta) spent on their education and being Enrolled in 
classes with fewer children and a program designed to prO- 
.vide for their unique ne^ds shotild be accomplishing the 
objectives of their education at the same or at a *t)wer 
' level than similarly mentally handicapped children who have 
not had these advantages ^and have been forced to remain jn 
the regular grades, (p.; 66) 

When Dunn (1968) examined the available research, he concluded that, 

the overwhelming evidence is that our present and past pra^- '■^ ^ ^ 
tlces have their major justification in removing pressures - 
on regular teachers and pupils, at the exf?ense of the socio- v 
culturally dej>rived slow learning' pupHs them'selves. (p. 8)' - 

Filler et^ al_, (1975) examined current research on this question^ 

studies of the efficacyof special class placement suggest ' , ^ 

that the educable retarded child does at least as well aca- * ^ 

demically if allowed to remain In t(ie regular class. The 

' humanitarian's plea th^t the retarded child's social and per- 

sonal acljustment wMl be better f f he is placed in a special 

class without frustrating pressure also has. not been empiri- * . ■ ^ 

cally validated, (p. 209) ■ ' 

^* > ■ 

Th^ efficacy research t>n other, disability areas was mo^more encouraging. We do not 

. ' ^ . . ■ ^^^^^ 
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suggest that the special class was proven to be laeffecjtl ve. Rather^ the studies 
were unable to demonstrate effectiveness. Lilly (isyt*) spoke to the heart of the ► 
matter: "they, are inconclusive to*date. ^ It must be added, however^ that 1ii the true 
spirit of research „ they will her inconclusive forever", (p. ^3-^^). 

The efficacy research has be^n subjected to severe scrutiny over the .yfear^. 
Whether it fs methodolbg-tc^l ly sound fs a moot question. The issue is rrot^the In- 
adequacy of research tecHniques and* s trategi es . Ipdeed, we have found in our "revfew^ 
of thejresearch on the efficacy of mainstreaming that these fev/ studies are also in- 
conclusive to date, There is little reason to expect that a decade more of research 
will cionciusively demonstrate the ef fect.i'Veoes^s oc ineffectiveness of the mainstream- 
ing nnodel . , , ^ ^ ■ * L 

Research facilitates qlari f icatjon of the issues ana provides necessary* mfor- 
mation for decision making. However^ the complexity of thft^mainstreaming concept 
precludes resolution of tKe efficacy issue through researcm Eyen were it, resolva- 
ble, educators cannot afford., to adopt a "wait-and-see'* pos^re. We agree with 
Cruicifshanlc (197^) that, . ^ . . . ^ 

Unfortunately, the issues must be discussed esse■nti^My from . * 

'^►-^theore t ical ^and phi losophi ca^l points of view. There is no ^ 
definite research on either side of the ar9ument a'nd indeed. 
n6ne may be possible due to the infinite number of uncontrol- 
■ ^ lable-variables. (p. 6?) \ . 

But we also agree with Chaffin (l97^) that il though the" pres^^t mains treami ng pro 
grams do not offer proof that they are an improvement over traditional delivery 
ems, they^are certainly no worse an<J hold the promise of much more. (p. 17) 

Leaders in the educational community are" nespons iijle^ fipr examin9 the m^instream- 
in9 concept theoretically and philosophically; as pragmatists who daily face the 
reat i ties of school i ng, thei r ^'spons ibi J ity .i s fulf i Med when these cone 1 us ions ^re 
trarhs^ateii^itnto actions that benefit childf^n and teachers, , 

issues 

, The first reality which must be faced is that mai n?treami ng engenders reslstanee^ 
for years we preached the doctrine of the special class. We culled from the ranks of 
children those who had difficulties in school and^.those who^were excluded from the 
schools. We called them "exceptional** in reaction to the once-'current **1diot,'' 
**h*oron,*' and **crazy." We cared, and in our caring, we^ offered th& parents and teach- 
ers of these cMldren our dream--a SPECIAL education for their children. We trained ^ 
an elite corps of specialists and inculcated our faith in the futijre of these chil- 
. dren. They went forth to proselytize, and the Taij^ks of those who cared grew leg^ion. 

organized; we lobbied; we demanded the. rights due to those for whonv we aare^* And 
we secured them. And vre believed in the Special cla^s. Indeed, special education 
was the special class. Should we now be surprised that children, parents, and teach- 
ers are confused when Informed that exceptional children may 6e better off in^ the 
mainstream? , * _ , 




We cannot help but wonder 3t the wisdom-of represent itig ma Inst reaming as an al- 
HeHPiatWe^ As we understand mains tr^amjng\ It is not a ncrvel no^«ion. What is ooveJ 
abput provlfling.each (^jiild wit'h the best education ^sossible?^ We already know that 
some children develop best in classrocMns wUh their peers i others with individualized 
tutoring or small-group instruction, and others with soma other bajanc^e of the mai\i - 
Void ins truct JOi^al options a^ liable in the education comrmirjj^ty^ ^T^e^^lping teacher 
r models a core concept in mains treami ng , ^^as developed by Horse (^5^2) iit* the^la^ 



years ago, i.n a 



1950s anf] was ^Uoal ly^ irtiplemented in public school^ *in I96I — 15 yfears' *g.6r Ten • 
Bureau for thfe Education of the HaniicappecJ pol 1 cy-^sf atferitent ^ jco the 
tee of the House qf .Representatives » Hilazzo and BigeJ 



education comi 

^ wrote » "our* goa f is to plac* tPje education of the handicapped 5quar^ly ^to the main- 

. stream of AmerlcarT education" (p* 2)* ^Ha ins treating is a consal'idat^i^ of our know- 
ledge and a rjeaf f Lrmat Ion of our faithvin child/enr oot a new ^1 tennat i ve^ 1)ut a 
continuation of our struggle to make educatL^ child centered. 

Yet malnstreaming ha? been represe^nted -as an alternative. Qhi Idren^jparehts » 
and teachers are confused. Out of misuhderstaTfding grows fearr fe^r th^t special. 
educat^Ion will be eliminated, that special teachers will be fired» ai;id ghat clas^roofn^ 
teachers will be unable to cope; fear that mainstreaming m^ns mafksl ve^^^nstl t*^- 
t lonaf 1 zat ion» that exceptional children w^ M be ind i scr tminant ly c'ait Inta/regular 
classes^ and that chMd*»en» exceptlona'l and nonexcep t lonal alikei will bear the ^ 
burden of unplanned change, \ ^ - - ^ 

^ Resistance to malnstreamJng derrves from more than ml sunders tapdf^ng < (s«e Sc?)OoH» 

masjer^'Ch. 7)- Mainstreaming calls for major revi s lons^ln^fthe relation of s^^clal 
and^general educatJLon, "The ptoblem wouid be (difficult enoiighVor fpecirfl^ducat ipn 
to^ make internal changes; however^ the emerging de'slgtjis for delTvelr?/ of special 
education services are part .of a refashioning of the total educational syst;pm and 
' thus jitust^ involve the total educational system" (Hel s^eier^ ^97^^ p, '*20) . ^ 

, The ns>sjc obvious 'change is that classroom teactiers are expecte^ j^to be' involv^^ 
with excep t l^nal^ chi Idren * Gone *af e the days when a chi Id^ could, tJe r,eferred "whol^ 
cloth" to the special Education teachers when (s)he had academic! or *.socio-em^t ional 
di f f i cul 1 1 es^ Special education teachers (cal led. resource room te^ichers ^r^ better 
yet» helping teachers, in the mainstreaming modelTwIll continue to^jntdrv^nS diracf 
, . lywith Children. Hpwever^ wT£h the adoption of the psychoeducatlonat perspec^Tve^ 
Interyentlon focuses on the educational needs of the chlJd .rather than on^ a*categor 1 - 

j_ j:al label » a label thai a 1 \ too often Impl les that the dJ ff i cul tT^s tb^ chitd en- 
couhjt^r$ resl-de .wrthi n the chfld< The. forums In which these Tntj^cventlons ocq^ur, as 



well as the length- of tbe Intervention period^ are determined relatl ve to the^ cr T te- # 
rion; "What is best foV this chi hj?*' If the child needs intens.i ve ooe^- to-6pe in^e^f-* 
vention in Isolat loTTTK^m his'peers^ then the answer is the resource rpoiff. Converse- 
ly, if^lt Ts^beSft for the child to be with classma^e^' ful 1 time, but 9dd i t i/onal^^ 



assistance Is needed^ then some mixture of resource room and classroom 1 s'^ f ndica te^. 
As Denb (1972) ^asserted ^ "true Integration requires more than bodily pre3ehc|^' 



(p.' 3)* We fnay Ivell hope that niatnstreanirng bring to a deserve^ end the ph>lo* 

Sophy that the services available should .determjine the needs of a child. 

The increased inv6lvement of c1as*sroom teachers with the problems i^f cKildren 

who were preyiously referred to special classes -Creates new demands on them and, 

consequently, resistance to mainstr^aming. We believe that this, resistance stems 

less frofl* misunderstanding, fear of change, or personal laziness than from uncertain"^ 

' — ' ^ ■> 

about the adequacy and appropriateness of thef r ski 1 1 s int teachi ng a typi cal -chi 1-, 

dren. Morse {1370 discussed thiS aspect. 

Special pupils need help in the affectiive domain m6re:*'^-^^en . 

than others. They have problems in behavior control, moral^ ' 

devetopmentf values, self-esteem and social attitudes"" 

areas in which most teachers feel least adequate^ . , »^ t is^ 

no wonder that some teachers tend to reject special children ' 

who present so much of a challenge in an area where their 

competence is low. {p. 67) 

^ \ ^ 

School systems that place exceptional children in regular classes without addressing 

'the sources of teacher resistance are performing a d i sserv^ ce . to teachers^andyeh-M- 

di:en. Ha ins t reaming implies 5 process of integration, not inundation, a process that 

creates new but not unmanageable demands on teachers. - , . ^ 

The problem of mismatches between a chiJd*s needs ^nd^ t^acher*s abfl fties is 

a compiex one. Classroom teachers haVe always beeA able to rn^^l some, H not n)0^t,. 

of any child^s needs. If the child hasSdcademit or socro-emotionaT r^eds not ful- 

filled by the classroom teacher, then the helping teacher meets those needs. for which^ 

* * * ' 

(s)he has competence and brings the child into contact with other interventionists 

qualified to i^few^ve residual problems. 

The helping teacher is the wrost i«n|>ortant source of support, for. teachers and 
children. ^ *However^ if classroom teachers have reason to doubt their ability tc^ teach 
exceptional chi ldren.> helping teachers too have reasonable doubts. There is little 
question that helping teache/s are prepa^^^^xP^to directly intervene with children. * 
Years of training hav^ enhanced th^i r interventionist skills. For helping teachers, 
the issue of ab'ility is raised 1^ tjie two other areas of their role: As consultants 
with classroom teachers and as the liaison to other $upp<j^ive services. 

Sar^^on (I37l), in hi^ remarkable book The Culture of the School and the Pro^ 
Ijfin of^ Change , stated, * . ' • - ." 

Psychologists, psychiatrists, social workers, read i|i5"-5p^ial Ists ^ 

and resource or roving teachers are. only some of the personnel 

avai^lable to the classroom teacher^ One of the major complaints 
teachers articulate aboul: ttiese specialists is that they dfefine 
help, in^t^rms 'of what the teacher can do with the chl Id. As one 
teacher put it, do not need someone to tell me what more I ' ... 

should or could do With the child* When I ask for help.1 m^ask- 

ing someone else to dp something .'*' (p.^ 157) 

It becomes increasingly apparent that both classroom and helping teachers have 
needs which must be met- Inundation t^/reateris both. If a program of progressive 



* . • V ' • ' ' ■ 

inclusion is to be constructed bn the premise that helping teachers naturally hav^ 
the skill £which mainstreaming requires^ it ts doomed to fai.lure* If these teachers 

are not provided with the assistance. which they h^ed, we may welf find the helping 

' * If 

teacher "reorganiz ipg" the resource room to,fit what (^)he know^ best--the old self- 

* 

contained special class! - " , 

In an earlier section, weivofced our beljef that any conceptualization of main~ 
streaming should be amended to include the provision of supportive services to heJp* 
ing and classroom teachers. Inservice training should be a high-priority i^em in any 
such supportive system (see Horrls ^ Cook^ Ch. 8). ' ' ^ ' 

Some research has been conducted on the effects of onservicte training for main- 
streaming. These few studies give evidence that teachers become more ctptimistic . 
at^ut the success of ' infegrat i^on (Y^tes, 1973) » initiate innovations (lombardi » 197^)* 
alter their rple perceptions and increase delivery of services to the handi^capped 
{Hart'in, V97l) » and increase^ thej r overall perceptions of the^r competency (Glass ^ 
Heckler^ 197^; West S Konieczy^ 1975). inservice training has merit as an approach 
to increasing teacher knowledge and skills and influencing attlttides toward human 
variability. Its primary limitatipn fs the degree of change possible^ given the time 
available.- Mo doubt inservice training can i ncrease -ski 1 1 levels^ut it cannot rea^^ 
sonably be expected to substitute for years of^specfal education training. We be- 
Meve that inservice should be provided, but that it constitutes but a single fa«et 
in a comprehensive teacher support system. ■ 

A comprehen^ive^yst.em of support recognizes a cominonality of purpose in the 
educational community: all members ultimately striving for the benefit of dll chil- 
dren. Whether these members are located in the^schooU the school system, the uni- 
versity, or t^e, surrounding district, they share this aim. The primaVy function of a 
uitTversity teacheiy training program, for example, i s profess ional preparation/ b^t 
the standard against whixh the effectiveness of a program is ultiinately assessed is 
the degree .to which it benefits children.^ Numerous exan^f>les of teacher and dsWd 
supportive services are displayed in'Figure 3- Each shares thls'conwnon goaK Else- 
where, their Interdependency is examined (West ^ Bates, Ch. lO). Here we reaffirm 
our belief that all jnembers of the educational convnunity should be child advocateSv 

Conclusion jr 

There ard problems in mainstreaming and there will be problems for years to 

come. As -educators , we would distrust .aoy i nnovat ioy which c laimed to be problem ' , 

free; our' field has ^sufferejl^ problem-free fads an'd panaceas before. We are cautious 

but optimistic about mains treaming--opt imJ st ic because its intent is most laudable; 

♦ 

cautious because we fear distortion of this intent by those who worship convenience^ . 
efficiency, and, self-interest. Mainstreaming mus't remain a child-centered movement- 
Charles SchuU, the creator of Peanuts , makes a habit of placing words of wisdom 
in the mouth« of babes ^ k . ^ , 

-Linus: Our teaipher has an interesting theory. She says 



teaching is like bowlfng, "A?l you can doHfe rolj 
the ball dowi^ the middle ancl hope y^u touch\most 
of the students* - ■ 



Charlie \ 

Brown: She must be d terrible bowlerJ (Hafch 30, 1976) 
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Historical 0<rerview of 
^ ■ '* 

J ' , ' ^ Special Education ^in the United States 

Ircna h. Chaves " ' ' ^. 

The history of special education in the Untted States falls into three distinct 
periods^ The *f 1 rst extends^ from institutionalized treatment of the handicapped .in 
the sixteenth century to aboi^ l875, preceding pubTic Sc)ioo1 involvement in the 
education of the handicapped^ The second period extends to the beginning of Uorld 
War U in 19^^^ ^Thls period saw the estabi ishment of special clas&es and schools for 
exceptional children. T^e third period has tv^j>arts. From the en<t of VforJd^ar II 
in I9^& to the mid^s1xties> special services for such children grew tremendously. 

Th^n speci^al classes for specia>l children began 'to b^ questioned^ resulting in'the 

* * * * ^t*^ 

current interest in mainstreaming^ \ 

V , * ' ^ 

i . * ' 

' - The^Sixteenth Century to about l875 

' Special 'educati9n is fairly recent. Hewett (1974) pointed out that, from njan's 
earliest' beginnings, ijidividuais who were di f fc^nt* have been "destroyed, tortured, 
^xoricised, sterilized, ignored, ^exiied, exploited, and even considered divine", 
(p. 9)^ Very fe^ and largely inadequate inst i tut loinaT faci 1 i t i«s for the^handic'apped 
were established before the sixteenth cent^y? Special education for exceptional 
children is a recent phenomenon. As parents of exceptional children look back today 
on Jthe history of educational 'neglect of the handjcapped, they find it difficult, to 
believe that the so-^painful ty won achievement of special classes is'today under 
serious attack in the. name of mainstiteaming^ > ' 

Careful and critical examination of^the historical, ttecids in *the education of 
the handicapped permits a greater and joore sympathetic understanding of tj^e-xa^SQns 
for the controversy about ina4nstreaming tdday.*^ * ' * 

The institution vras the preval^ent'form of. treatment for exceptional persons 
prior to the nineteer^th, century. From the^sixteenth century on,_there was 



cons Iderable^growth tn the numbe/ of institutions established to care' for the men-, 
tally ill, (Previ ously , monasCerles and l^r Jsoni^bad been the *pr incJpal keepers of 
the mentally handicapped). Sah Klpolito, built by Bernardino Alvares m Mex^ico, in*^ 
15&&> was the first such institution established in the Americas. Its closest coun- 
terpart in what became the t/nited States i^as the Pennsylvania Hospital* established 
by Benjamin Franklin In 1756. However , ^thi ^ hospital was not totally committed to ^ 
the treatment of the mentaj ly ill;, the. f J rst asylum in the colort ies exclus i ve1y de- 
voted to the mentally ill was. established^ in Ui 1 1 iamsburg> Virginia^ in 1733. But 
the^e early institutions were little b^ttej^ than their predecessors, the penal InSjjrJ- 
tutions, and* mental patients were tr^ted more like animals than human beings (Cole- 

man e Braen, 1972) . " ^ 'jf 

ft ■ " ^ 

The eighteenth century stands out as a transitional period for the handicapped. 

An educational view toward the fiandicapped was encouraged by'the teachings of Locke* 

who advocated sensory experl ence In learnihg (Prltchard, 1963)- DJderot, in 17^9, 

also claimed that the blind could benefit from education, and he 'prpmoted the idea 

that the^lind could be taught to read by touch (Durant ^ Durant, 1965)- The French 

^ , , , . — . - . ' - - ^ ^ 

^Revoluation (1789) was also responsible for the emergence of a more hamanitarian view 
toward the handicapped. In 1792, Philjippe Pinel was made phys ici an- In-chief of the 



Bic^tre and, later , the Salpetr iere> two prominent mental hospi tals Tn Par i ^ during 

^ this period. Pinel believed that the mentally ill were sick Individuals vibo 8e- 

'*^^[ served humanitarian care (Zilboarg e Henry, 19^1). The role of the S|iecial educator 

' ^ was also es tabl i shed^at this tJn?e. Valentine Hauy establl*shed a school for the blind 

in France and used embbssed print to teach them to read. He beMeved that the blind 

could profit frpm an education and therefore should be educated (UalUn^ 1955). 

America 'also felt the humanitarian views inspired by the French Revolutiofi. 

Benjamin Rush> known as th^ father of American psychiatry and as*sociated with the 

Pennsylvania Hospital, advocated betteir treatment of the mentally ill in 1783. How- 

eM^r, h'i s* treat i se , Hed ical 1 nqui r ies ^nd Observat ion tJpon Diseases of the Hind , 

pubtishecf in 1812, was not totally devoid of the established beliefs In^ astrology, 

^bloodletting, and purgatives (Coleman e Braen,^ 1972),. 

Although some progress Jiad been made toward humanitarian card of the hand?* 

capped, humanitarianism was not a prevalejit attitude at the close of - thp--elghteenfh 

century. A medical stude^nt, writing in 179^ at the New'York hospital* noted th^t 

mental^parients were "ke'pt in cells in the cellar of the hospital and that straight 

^jackets and chains were not uncommon (Russell^ 19^1)* By the close of the eighteenth 

century, more progres.s had b^er^ n^ade for blind and deaf chi Idren than for physically 

t or mentally handicapped children. The physically handicapped, retarded, and dis- 

• * < turbed were stiVl largely viewed as examples of di vine 'di spleasure. " Furthennore, 

all forms of retardat ion were hot nojticeable at a^tjme wh^n few Individuals could^ 

* 

^ read and write. It v^as only when general education was widely accepted that the 

retarded stood out (Pritchard, 1963). The eighteenth century* then, was a time wh6n 
humanitarian care and education began to emerge slowly; but fear, supersfitition, and 
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hostility were still prevalent. .Much stiU needed to be donf< ^ But the stage was set 

for th^ emergence^ of special' efli/<iflt ion in^ the nirteteertth century {^{ewett^ 19^^)* 

' V ' '^^^ 

The nineteenth century..has tfeen vjewed as .a landmark In the h'lstOry, of special 

educat toriy^ 1 1 was during this century that Jean-Karc-Gaspard Itarrd, a physician in 
Paris^ .worked with the "wild boy" of Aveyron--a boy about 12 years of age who was ^ 
found in 1799 in the forest of Aveyron In Southern France^ where he had. Uved most of 
his Ijfe as a primitive forest creature {Hewett, 197^)- ^'Jtard beUeved^that the boy^ 
whom he named Victor^ had been abandoned at the age of 2 or 3 (Coleman & Braen» 
*1972) . Victor ' s animal -1 ike behavior » I tard* feU » was due to depr t vat ion of contact 
wfth other humans and^ therefore^ that h^umafv contact and intensive training would en^ 
able Victor to become jiormaL Having nb prece^lent upon which* to inodej a program of 
treatment for Victor^ Itard deveToped his ovSn/ bas^d on several principles: (a) that 
human contact Is necessarry for normal development;^ (b) that ^Imitation is the learning 
force behind the education of the senses; and (c) that there exists in a}l human 
beings a continuous relation between needs aqd^ideas so that mental capacities grow 
to meet the needs of the Individual (Coleman S Braen^ 1972). Itard worked with 
Victor for ye^rs Eo develop his senses^ intellectual functions^ and emotional facul- 
ties (Hewett/ 197^)- 

Itard 's^tnethods have si^ce had considerable Influence on the educatiorr of ex- 
ceptional children. Itard employed training materials to enable- Victor to discrimi,; 
nate in the*areas of touch/smell^ and other senses. He em[>loyed language techniques^ 
such as associating woirds with their objects. He also employed Imitation and modeling 
as techniques to teach Victor desirefl social behaviors (Coleman Braen 1972)^ 
Itard's work was instrumental in promulgating the belief that education and training 
can alter behavior. Through the appropriate training procedures » Itard demonstrated 
that levels of functioning could be improved (Hewett, 197^)* 

It^rd's work had an immediate Impact on special education in the ninteenth 
century. It was Instrumental ^ in the l830s in ^t tmul^tll^g the te^ching^ of the re^ 
tarded at the Bic^tre and the Salp^tr^iere (Dol K 1962)< Hore important, it led to / 
the accomplishments of Edouard Seguio^ It^r'd's student, One of the most significant* 
edi^c^tors of the mentally deficient. His program of education focused on the physi- 
cal, Intel lectual t ^^d moral development of the child. Seguin emphasized the t^i^T 
pei^son. Whereas Itard tended to view sensory experience as an end In itself^ Seguin 
saw that sensory experience must be fused with mental processes. Seguin was success- 
ful in developing techniques and materials for teaching purposes, for example, music 
training to develop controlled behavior and matching techniques for symbol recogni- 
tion (Talbot, r9j67). , ' 

Seguin came to the United States in l852 because of his dissatisfaction with the 
French government. Soon after^ he became involved with i^jpgrams Jfor the mentally 
handicapped. In 1854^ he saw. the dedication of a school built exf^ressly fpr the 
mentally handicapped. Jhe New York Inst'itution at Syracuse developed Its program 
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along the lines espoused by Seguin. Between* ldS4 and his death in 1880^ Seguin 
worked constantly in behalf of mentalLy r^tgr^ed children., Today^s interest in the 
relation between senSory deprivation and human learning was Tirst voiced by Seguin 
\fho fe.lt that the maintenance of sensory stimulation is necessary for retarded indi- 
viduals*. Seguln*s hope was thaj through proper and consistent training the retarded 
would become normal functioning human beings - (la Ibot , 1967)^ 

In addition to the cootriButions of Itard and Seguin, othe^ strides were made In 
the education of the. handicapped during the nineteenth century. A young student la 
the Paris school f6r .the blind, Louis Braille, developed in 1829 a system of commuhi" 
cation for the blind from a military code. This code, which^ later became known as 
braille, was. then referred to as sonography (Robbin, 1955). , U was also at this time 
that society stopped considering handicapped cliitdren as the Almighty*s ju<jgiTtents 
and> instead, began paying attention to .their needs (Reynolds, 1975)- Blind, physi-;' 

cal ly handicapped, and mentally defective children had been abused by society. The 

r- 

need for their education could no longer be ignored aPr i tchard, 1963)- 

A few indi vidua)s--Horace Hann» Samuel Grid^ey Howe, and Dorothea Dix-'-became 
the spokesmen for the retarded and socially maladjusted in. the United States during 
tife early nineteenth century. Jt was ^t this time too, in I8l7> that Reverepd 
Thomas Gallaudet began his program to educate the deaf In Connectictit^ The years" 
between' 1 81 7 and 1850 were f 1 1 led wi th' act 1 vi t ies in behal f of handicapped chi Idren. 
Inspi red by Hann» ^ Howe, and Di x» schools for the^ bl ind, deaf, and mental ly retarded 
were established. Perkins Institution was founded in 1829 and the Massachusetts 
School for the Blind in I832 lUllickshank, 1967).. 

Other major developments for the handicapped occurred during this era. In I8I8, 
the American Asytun for the Deaf and DChb in Hartford, Connecticut,, began^ io provide 
the first education for the feebleminded in America. The first school totally de^ 
voted to the feebleminded was opened in Barre^ Massachusetts, in 18^8 by H. B. Wilbur. 
Its immediate succe^sf^or was established near Albany, New York» as an experiment by 
th^ state legislature (Heck, 19^). Irf 1846, due to ttie work of Howe^ who was then 
a member of the Mass^husetts State Legislature^ £he state of Massachusetts appro-' 
pFiated about $2500 per year for a three-year period for the education of retarded 
children: the first state-supported program for mentally retarded children'in Amert" 
jca. In 1851, the Massachusetts school f.or the feebleminded was founded. Within 15 
years, several states in the Northeast and Mew England (Ohioj 1857; Connecticut^ 
1858; Penhsylvania, l859; Kentucky, i860; and Illinois, 1865) establ i shed programs 
for the education of the retarded (Hoffman^ 197^. Even the fate of the mentally ill 
began to look brighter at this time. Charcot and Burnhelm in France^began to place 
much Importance on the role^of psychologTcal factors and the. fnoer life of the mental 
pat'ient. This view enjoyed even greater* prominence somewhat later through the con- 
tributions of Janet and Freud (Zilboorq Henry, 19^fl). - 

The contributions of Dorothea Dix during the nineteenth cen*tury cannot be 




' ■ . ■ ■ ^ 

overrlooked. Sh» was a retired schCK>1 teacher who, in t8*»l , be^an to teach female 
prisoners on Si^ndays. These interactions acqualntetl her with conditions prevalent In 
jails, atmhouses, and asylums, in 1848, she wrote that she had ^en 



more than 9000 Idiots, epileptics and Insane in tk^ United 
States, destitute of appropriate care and. protection. - < . 
bound with galling chains, bowed beneath fetters and heavy. 
Iron balls attached to drag chains, lacerated with ropes, 
scourged by rods and terrified ben^atK storms of cruel blows^ 
now subject to jibes and scorn and torturing tricks; now 
abandoned to the most outrageous violations. (Zilboorg & 
Henry, }3k\, pp. 583-58i») ^ 



These findin'gs inspired Oix to carry on a vigorous canipaign between 18^»1 and 
188U that culminated In the raising of millions oiF dollars to/build suitable hospl-* 
tals for the mentaUy ill. She opened two large institutions in Canada and reformed 
the asylum system in Scotland. Her record of establishing 32 mode/n mental hospitals 
was an^^stonishlng feat, considering that at that time ignorance and superstition 
perv^jffed the field of mental health (Coleman & Braen, 1972^ overcome the 

antiquated, ignorant) and«callous public policy that permeated mental health* As 
Daotel Tuk^ of England then wrote, society was slow to treat anjd rehabMftate the 
Wntally \]\ rather than shut t^hem out (Zilboorg & Henry, 19*»l). ' 

During the middle decade of the nineteenth century fn America, however, educa- 
tors felt that environmental factors such^as adequate diet, health, training, and 
education cduld offset the detrimental ^Influences that had resulted* In retardation. 
Thus, education for the retarded took on a more optimistic note (Hoffman, 197**)- As 
D^'utsch (19^9) observed, the Institutions for the retarded tended to" be educational 
and not custodial i^n nature, it was generally believed that the retarded could be 
restored to the general community through education. 

Host instltiitions and state facilities for the socially maladjusted were situ- 
ated in the country. The city was still viewed as corrupt, as the breeder of crimes 
and those who commit crlnnes — the" socially deviant. This anti-urban sent iment ? an 
apclent tradTtfon, Is p3rt of the agrarian myth. American romantics strongly felt 
that the city produced del Lnquency and antisocial behavior (Kofffnan, 197^; Letch- 
worth, 1883). In his analysts of the agr&rian*myth, Hofstadter (1955) quoted a 
char'acterjst ic view of the city that was prevalent In the nineteenth century: 



the ci^y crushes, enslaves, and ruins so many thousands 

of pur young men who ar'e Insensibly made victims of 

dissipation^ of reckless specul^'tion , and of ultimate ■> 

crifpe* (p. 33) 

^The populace believed, ^aid Hpfstadter, that youth who migrated from the country 
to the city were headed foV vice and poverty. The first state educational facility 
for, socially maladjusted youth was opened in 18^6 in'^WestboTough,^Hassachusetts, on 
the preiftise that country-style ITvIng and traditional famjly vp^rlngl/19 would achieve 
better results reforming these children* As a result, subsequent institutions. 



even for the retard^^ere modeled after the Wtestborough facU fJy ^Hof fman t 197^; 
Vetchworth,* l876)/_ 

Although the need for education and training of the exceptional began to be ^ 
recognized in the nineteenth century. and fnsti tutional facilities for the handicapped 
.were Increasing In numbers* much yet had to be accomplished In terms of special educa 
tion for all exceptional, chMdren, There were too few such facilities for the handi- 
capped; the facilities aval labl^^ere located far from the mainstream of society and, 
therefore^ yf^re not easi ly accessible to. the persons who needed them most*^ Located^ 
far away , from populated centers* the institutional facilities were easi l^forgotten* 
As time passed, the icind and quality the services that exceptional individuals 
received w^re, poor, Tfie ^ountrjy^^style. Jnstitutiops anct emphasis on family living / 
began io give way to Inadequate custodial care, ^ * 

The period that followed, from the last quarter of the nineteenth century toJ 

World War ll» was not mQch better ^nd, in some cases* progress in special education 

f I ^ 

for the handicapped \^as hindered. Thus it appears that fdr centuries the exceptional 
were largely negl^ct^'d* mistreated, or provided with inadequate or a minimum of , care. 
Little that^'can be called education was prpvrde^ for these chydren^ 

The Years 1875-1941 . 

During this period* beginning in the last quarter of the nineteenth ceatury, 
special education classes f^ere established largely as a result of Compulsory ^duca-^ 
tlon< With the advent of compulsory education* children with handicaps wer^ forced 
td\attend school . ' Educators in the publ ic schooU ^ ^ unable to handle the except I onal 
ctri^flren arcivlng in record numbers and'-reaTlzIng that no special provisions were* 
available for the$e youngsters* began a movement for the establishment of special 
classes* Special classes came about* then* not for humanitarian re^ons but because 
exceptional chi Idren wer^ unwanted fn the regular puJi>l,ic school claSqSroom, .Feelings 
against maijistreaming* that 1s*'placing exceptional children in regular classrooms, 
were strong<^ 

1 In 1 i^ght of the current c«)htro^ersy *about mainstreaming^, we need to consider vihy 
special classes were instituted in the first place. This period of history reveals, 
the answer* It is relevant to the present , si tuat ion in special education- Should 
except I onal chi Idren cont inue to be ma1nstd"eamed -into regular classes, as at present , 
only to. discover that the^e children are .unwanted th^re? -Or I& our society now so 
di fferent that we^ cannot ji^stlfy comparisons and, therefore^ can safely assume that 
the handicapped will be accepteB^^d receive the most effective education in the 
regular class^'ooms^of public schqo^s? \e can better arrive at a9swers to such ques** 
tions after car^^l consideration of historyV ^ ^ ' 

As early as h909/th^ felling wa^ expressed that special education classes came 
about largely becau^e^of the compulsory at'tendance'^laws (Sell* ISO?),' the ^end of 
the nineteenth and beginning of the ^twentieth centuries saw the spread of both com*- 
pulsory education and special education classes throughout the United States 



(Gossardj 19^; Hoffman^ 197^)- Frorii the last quarter of the nineteenth century to 
World War 11* the school took on the form that characterizes it today. The school 
became an integral part of American society^ It yt^s theoretically responsible for the 
Americanization of society^ particularly of those immigrants who came. to the United ' 
States In vast numbers during 'this immigration era (Curtis I??! ; Hoffman / I97A) ■ ' 

As early as 1753^ Franklin had pro^^osed that Americanization be an established^ 
policy of education. He conceived of educat i on as |^ mechanism of societal conftVol . 
Franklin saidlhat the preservation "of our language and even of our government*' was 
precariou^ unless English-controlled schools were established among the German people 
in America (Curt i ^ 1 971% p- 39) - Wi M iam T. Har r i s , who advocated compul sory 
.^Vementary education in 1903^ hrote that elementary education should ^e designed to 
provide the child with the tools *^to appreciate the common stock of ideas and cul- 
tural values that governed the social organization and civilization cTf which he was 
a part" {Curti, 1971^ p. 3l5). WTth the advent of the influx of immigrants from 
Southern and Eastern Europe^ Americanization took on a specia'l significance. JM 
, Commissioner of Education in 1870 wrote that with the influx of immigrants there was 
a greater tendency in America for the newcomers to blamed for corruption; there 
waSj" therefore* support for assigning responsibility for Americanization to the 
schools (Curti » 1970- / 

The new immigrants congregalTed in self-contained neighborhoods iA the cities 
trying to preserve their cultural heritages and customs. Thei r contrast with older 
Americans was marked. {Reactions included tho^e tXP"f^^tj by Professor P. CAberly of 
Stanford^ a staunch supporter of Americanization^ of the immigrant; he believed that 
^the Imnrigrant^id not possess the Anglo-Teutonic notions of law^ order^ and govern- ' 
ment which they and their children needed for proper assimilation (Crennin^' 19^0^ 
As a result^ teachers were delegated the Responsibility of Americanizing the irnml* 
grants (Cut*tij l97l). The immigrants were perceived as a threat .to American society 
and Americanization was America^^s response. tt took the form of compulsory educa- 
tion. As Hoffman (l97if) alleged^ 

the huge >influx of foreign-speakJng- immigrants with their 

children provoked a societal effort to maintain stability^ 

which was a primary factor in t^^e enactment and enforcement 

of compulsory school' attendance laws. ...(p. 53) '4^ , , ' 

By l860» at least half of the nation's children were receiving some form of 
education. Massachusetts » New York* and Pennsylvania already had elementary schools 
widely available and they were expandlrj^ their educational programs to include the 
secondary level. Between 1852 and 1918* all the states passed compulsory attendance 
laws. Mrsstssippi was the last to.pass sucfi laws (Cremln^ 1961). Until recently,^ 
Mfssiss f p(7i 's population was more than 50 percent " blacky and the state has never 



'This discussion^ like those it summarizes^ is restricted to white /!&nericans and 
immfgrants. 

v" ' ' ' ' • ' 
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attracted lafge numbers'^of Eastern or Southern European immigrants. 

H was also around this &ime that special educat'ion cl3sses for the handicapped 
^egan to be established. Compulsory school attendance led, to the development of 
special educat ion' classes . "Doubtless there ls> some relation," noted Gossard (19^o)» 
"between the fact that in l853 Massachusetts passed a compulsory attendance school 
law and that in I860 ungrade^^ classes were established in Boston" (p' 83). Study 
of the annual reports revealed- that special classes were considered to be" a response 
to problems raised by the new compulsory school attendance laws (Gossard^ 19^0)- In 
1909* the superintendent of Baltimore schools wrote^ 

Under the operation of schboi attendance 1aw?» instead of 

easily getting rid of dullards and l.aggar-ds, as we_too often 

formerly did» we are undertaking to hold them and teach them; 

and It IS an easy problem to discover who they are^ for they ' 

force themselves upon our attention.' We cannot be ignorant 

of their presence. (Gossard, 19^0, p. 16) 

Similar views were expressed by Bell (1909)- 

Later, Hoffrnan (197^^ noted this same relation J?etweep compulsory school atten- 
dance and the es tab 1 1 shment^ of special .classes. He ^tated that compulsory school 
attendance brought an increasing number of individuals into the schools which the 
regular classroont could not handle, ffandtcapped children who for 'Various reasons" 
had previously b&en eliminated from schools could no longer be disregarded (Cremin, 
^ 1961; Hecb, 19^0). - , " . * 

The beginning of special education thus' had its roots in the nineteenth century. 
As Doll (1962) noted, many points of view concerfiing the- educat ion of excepthonal 
children were expressed in one fori<i or another during the nineteenth century.. Be- 
tween 1818 andJ89^» residential schools for the mentally retarded and other handi- 
capped individuals proliferated. State respohsibi IJty^ both public and private^ for 
'the care of the mentally retarded appjg^fe^ by ^90j and special classes for the men- 
tally or socially deviant also began during the 1890s.' Developmental concepts, 
^^ndividualTzat ion of instrjuct ion» and gainful employment for the mildly retarded 
were all considered duri'ng this period (hewett, 197^)-^ . 

Howeverj by the end of the nineteenth century^ growing pessfmfsm begaA to 
shadow special education. Institutions^founded to educate and treat their handl- 
capped^ charges began to be more simply custodial. Katz (196^8) believed that this 
transformation resulted from the bureaucratization of these facilities. As they 
expanded and grew^ they began to be governed by wardens and assistants who were 
unable to maintain the warmth and.fami ly-style atmosphere .that had , characterized many 
of these institutions when they were smal ler. It wds also at this time that educa- ^ 
tors came to the r^al Izat lon^ that ^treining retarded individuals was . not going. to 
result in their normalcy (Duan, 1963). " x ' 

^The term "ungraded classes" was given to special classes at that time. Ungraded 
C;1asses ificluded-^ome or a^l types of bacTcwaifd children (GossBrd^ 19^0)^ 

, > " ■ ^ 
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This pess imi 9m was spurred parttpularly by tlie popularity of Darwlntst thought. 

Henry Goddard^ an advocate of Darwinist thought » had considerable inipact\)n 

special education. During the first two decades of the tweptTethX^entury^ he' was a ' 

leading figure in special education. Goddard was cpnsJdered to be% distinguished 

* ^ < ^ * 

scientist^ author^ and teacher (irvTne, 1971)." He espoused 'Spencer's view that the 

c 

inferior members of society posed a threat to the wel^re of the human race* God- 
dard*s The Ka U j k'ak ^Family ^portrayed the feebleminded as .a menace to society (DotU 

p 1962) . > stated that a number pf the ancestors of mental ly defective individuals 
he had traced were cfiminals^. prostitutes^ and'paupers. BecauSe of this bookt a wave 
of alarm concerni'hg the mentally defective spj^ead throughout the country (Hewett^ 
197^)- The impact of these views on the mentally retarded and behaviorally deviant 
child was con£:iderable. Professionals ^nd laymen alike began to view these handi- 
capped individuals wt th^ ' Vepugnance and alarm rather ^th|an sympathy or benevolence^-* 
(Hoffman, 197^, p. SS). (furthermore, in the treatment and c^re of the handicapped,* 
innate defTciences were emphasized. 

Concurrently with these developments, resldentTa I facT 1 i t ies for the mentally 
retarded and behaviorally deviant continued to be established. -By the 1870s^ 10 
more residential schools had been established for the , dear and blind. Up through 

*f920, every stiate or territory w(j^^ waS'to become a. state established some'kmd 
of residential facility for handicapped children (Cruicksfiank, 1967)- 

However^ residential facilities did not altogether escape the pessimism of the 
day. Particularly after the Darwinist nxDod swept the country; these institutions^ 
located miles outside the citiesywere easily ignored (Crulckshankf. 1967). Their 
quality and purpose deteriorated rapidly. The children placed in the facilities were 
far removed from their families; there was insuf f i-cierjt staff; the staff was made" 
quately trained; and the facilities we^re too small and too few to accommodate the' 
numbers of handicapped children who needed them {Reynolds, 1975)- * 

Although the residential facilities appeared less than inspiri^ig at this time, 
the development of public day schools and classes looked pore end more promlSiing. 
Not only did con^ulsory school attendance laws lead to the' establ i shment of public 
special classes and' schools, but more handicapped children than ever before were to 
be found In the cities. As a result, parents an<| educators sought to keep their 
handicapped youth within their communities. This pressure* occurred because of In" 
creases in local populations; large cities ntade it difficult for parents tO visit 

, th6ir handicapped children; and following Goddard^s contribution to the concept of 
individual differences, professionals In the field of exceptionality began to recog" 
nlze the practicality and feasibility of honrogeneous groupings which could be accom- 
plished ^through thia medium of special schools or classes.. *The concept -of classifi" 
cation took'hold. In particular, between 1920 >and M930 (Crulckshanlj^ '967). "v 
The special classes were taugh^t for the 190s t part by teachers who had been 
trained in residential facilities." Gallaudet College began treTning teachers for Ihe 



deaf In 18^0 and the Vfneland Training School rn ukvi Jersey began training teachers 
of retarded children in 1913^ (Reynolds^ 1975)- In 19y^ 222 cities i^ipprted having 
classes for backward and n^ntally defective children. By. .1913/ the number had f 1 se 



to 2^8; by 19^^ at Jeast 300 cities of 10^000 population and greater had ^rgaai.^ed 
classas for subnormal children (Heck^ 19^0)- 1869 Boston was the first cltyjTo 
educate its ovjn deaf; the Horace Mann School was orgarrlzed-' l^n 1875^ Chicago did the 
same. In 1907^ Vfrsconsin becajite the frrst state to pass sT day school law for: -the 
deaf. In I896/ Chicago becan^ the first city to esliatti 1 ^ cla^s for the blind, 
{Heck/l9^D). * . t ^ \ \ ' : ■ , 

^NunieroCts other classes were est^bli^ed. The success of the program it^ Chicago 
encouraged other cities to follow suit. As e result^ classed we^e or^aniifed Vp* 
Cincinnati (l906)^^ Milwaukee (1907), CleNj^and, Nejj^York^ and ^^actne^ Wiscopsih 
(1909); 22 cUUs reported such classes ^y 1926-27- As early as 1876^ CleveUnd^had 
a school for f ncorr igibles; 16 years later^ in I892, Chfca^o reported paving a class 
for delinquents. Classes of this nature were begun in Providence (1 89^) ^ New York 
(1895)^ Indianapolis^ Philadelphia^ and Newark^ New Jer5ey ^1898), % 1937^ 
cities reported having classes for'such pupils (Heck;^ 19^0)< Provisions ' for cripp led 
children were made mijch later than for other handicapping conditions* It wa? ^ot 
♦until ^fCer 1920 that programs were organized in the form of decentralized hospttaj- 
scht^ol facilities, diagjiostrc cen^te^rs / and localclinics (Crulcksljank^ 1^967) ^ * 

Reynolds (197&) stated that the establishment of speciaT classes in the pubri ic 
schools was very slow during the first half of the twen'tl^lh century; that those pro- 
grams that were av^'lable served handicapped children for iOniya minimal ^nunijer of 
years; that admfsspon^ criteria excJucfed inany handicapf^ecj children; that 'spcJr pro^' 
grams were merety tolerated; that t he ^chi Idren .^and teachers assigned to these^ classes 
were often ostracized by the rest of the school; and that**^e labels used to classi- 
fy these children soon took on derogatory overtones- . ^ ^ 

In programs for exceptional children, litfle rggj^ progress was fnad^< Ins^tead^ 
progress seemed to be fnore in research and the development bf educathin^l principles 
for the handicapped- Dr< Maria Montessori^ during the last de^^e of ^he nineteenth' 
century, translated and nK>dified tfie methods and inaterials discussed in Seguin's 
book, Idiocy, and Its Treatment by_ the Phys iol$ajcaJK.'Hethod , She first applied her 
method to the n^ntall^ retarded. However^ her work Was not welJ received Jn the 
Uni ted ^States at this tln« because of the pessrmi's'm the country ^^as^per i.enci ng ^ 
aboOt .the mentally deficient. She extended her method^ to nopjial ch^^re'n. It was 
this merger of special educat ion wi th, the mai ns.tream of regular educati^ which 
Seguin had promoted (Dunn^ 4963)* Alexander Graham' Belt^i^ith hi^^^entjion of the 
te'lephone in "the latter part of the nineteenth century^ ,opened ufT lew (^spibi 1 ft res 
for the teaching of speech to the deaf< * The hearing aid wa^/9eve loped; more ^mpha- 
sis^^s placed on sound in the teaching of speech; and oral methods of pleaching the 
de^f were'advanced (Kirk, 1972). - ' ' \ ^ 



Research In the education of the handicapped progressed, E- Gerna1d» 
189^j developed programs for use with severe mental deficiencies that Included speci- 
fic schedules for self-help skills; the use of utensils; dt>rrifestic work; rhythmic _ 
training; games; and outings'. The concept of job analysis was first applied to the 
training of mental defectives by Buhl in 19258- His conceg| of curriculum was divided 
Into curriculum^ self-help^ occupation^ physical and mental achievement^ and recrea" 
tlon; he^further subdivided these categories into the respective activities and 
spjecTfic tasks required for accomplishing each. The first vocational program was 
Initiated in 1882 by Stewart at the Kentucky Institution. In 1922» Vanuxem used 
Individual and group discussion^ promotion of esprl t dg corps > and competition to 
train adult retardates in greater responsibility. Hete^aimed the' growth of Inltia- 
tive^ leaderships and self control as*a result of hyT^methods, The concept of dif-' 
ferentlal placement was fir^t "^suggested by Bancroft Vn 190K 5he-'fe4^— that— those 
Individuals with sensory and motor defects could be^st be educated In the public 
school s; ' those with an underdeveloped '^faculty" could best receive restorative train- 
ing in ^all schools; and tl^ose w1 th ion^e deflciencies'could best be trained In . 
custiodlal insti tutions. ^ 

The concept of diagnostic teaching was first posited In New York by FarreK She 
v^iewed mental deficiency in terms of physical and mental defects and advocated that 
teachers should first diagnose the learning defects and then apply the appropriate 
methods. Practical exercises for specific mental faculties were presented by Barbara 
S- Morgan In 191^- The concept of rernedial education was advocated by-WhIpple in 
19J5 and Brueckner In 1931 * A spec ial'^ educa t ipn curri culum was put forth by" Ander- ^ 
son 'n I9l7- She outlined different Qoals for imbec i les anrf morons at three basic 
levels of instruction: kindergarten, departmental, trade- Functional analysis was 
approached by Werner and Strauss in l93C)s. Their work ^ave rise to teaching methods 
for the brain'iniured child based on an individual and analytical approach* Inqram^s 
book In 1935* Education of the Slow-Learning Ch11d > stressed the Importance jof learn- 
ing and development. In planning a curriculum? Ingram emphasized physical^ social^ 
and emotional developmental^ le^eTsT^tv the chlld^s experiences In home^ school >^and 



community- The program of educating the 
his handbook to'gulde regular teachers in 



ural retarded was tJIscussed by Gessell In 
1918 (DoU, 1967). 

The impact of mental testing on the field of mental retardation was consider- 
able. Mental testing^ as pioneered, by Binet and Simon^ established ^ means by which 
Intelligence could be evaluated for diagnostic^ ctassi f t cat ion » and planning pur-, 
poses. Terman*s development of the ! intel 1 Igence quotient was used to determine the 
degree of mental retardation ^nd to classify the retarded* Numerous t^sts follAwe^-^^ 
the work pioneered by these men (levinson^ 1952), 

The Influence of Darwinist thought on the American mind was significant during 
this period; whatever progress was made in speclal^ducatibn was overshadowed by the 
fea# InstfHed In the populace by Interpreters of Darwin and Spencer^ such as Goddard 

/ ' -35- " 
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and others. Although fear &t\d^ supers t i t ton'regarding the mentally defective had 

begun to be supplanted by understanding^ education^ and treatment^ during^this time 

v^hen Darwinist thought was prominent^ America regressed to the earlier position 

regarding the mentaHy defective* John Highair^971) stated that by 1910^ eugeni- 

cists had caught the public's attention. T^^ the eugeniclsts^ immigration raised " 

blolog Lcal quest ions . American psychiatrists w&re quite "disturl^ed at the^umber of 

hereditary mental defectives supposedly pouring into the country*' (Highamj 1971,. p* 

151). The fear thus provoked cannot be underestimated. Johnstone (Bell, 190-9) ex-* 

pressed this concerrfc^hen he said that permanent custodial care for the feebleminded 

wes-jjTjpe ra 1 1 ve since It was transmissible from generation to generation. This feel" 

ing hindered the progress which had begun to be made in the education of the handi~ 
' . * ' 1 , 

. capped. 

Si i 1 1 , special classes, ^once establ ished, proliferated rapidly; they were recog- 
nized for their practicality in providing homogeneous groupings. Teacher-preparation 
programs for chTldren assigned to homogeneous special classes were establ ished ^,nd ' 
much y^ork^and effort were ej^pended on me,thods |nd materials geared to the special ^ 
chifd in the special clas« setting. 

What the regular classroom was perceived as incapable of doing^ tbe ^p^eclal 
class proved It. could do better and more ef f 1 cient ly--educate the exceptional.. The 
growth and success of special classes were curtailed only by the pessimism spurred 
by Darwinist thought* Had^^t^^ty' factor together witK the ensuing wars not been pre- 
s^nt>.we can only Imagine how much more advanced special educa-tfon would be today. 
It was believed back then that special classes provided the best solution to the 
, education of the handicapped. It rernains to*be seen whether the present movement 
toward malnstreami ng will arrlve^at. the same conclusion. ' 

From World^war/I to the Present 

FROM WQRLQ WAR H TO THE MID-196QS / 

Further progress in special education was delayed *by the Depression and Wdrld 
War n fHewett, 19?^)- However, by the end of the 19AOs a number of states had 

^ organJzed^ programs jn the public schools for handicapped children. Teacher-training 
prograi^ were increasing In number. This upsurge really gained momentum during the 
late 1950s and the 1960s as the federal government intervened fn the csre and treat- 
meiit of the handicapped and grants were provided to state and local school districts 
for the education of handicapped ^hildren (Reynolds* 1975)^ The demands of parents 
and parent g^roups, who believed In the viability of the special class* were being 
fejt.* * ^ , ^ ' ? 

i Funding provided an Impetus for research In mentaT retardation, tt resulted In 

renewed, efforts In anatomical and biochemical research* research in sensory deprl" 
vatlon^ renewed Ijiterest In the severely' retarded t vc^cationally trainable, braia^ 
Injured^ and .increased cooperation among parents, the public professionals In ^ 
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except lonal I ty» and admini&tr3tor& iHewett, 197^). A study ^feported in January 19^8 
revealed that in cities with a population of 25^000 and over» public sci^ools were 
admitting handicapped children with 1Q& below 50^ Becau&e of parental pressure^ 
educators who had at one time been opposed to educating exceptional children were 
now' 91 V Ing Jn (Wallin^ 1^58)^ 

More than at any other tirne^ thi<s period saw the greatest advances in special 
« educa{ij^ In the numbers of exceptional children served, numbers {>f programs estbb^ 
JJL&h^d for handicapped chiJ^dren, and monies appropriated for funding pro^r<ims, re- 
search, and da^cher-training programs, irwas during this period^ noted Reynolds 
_j(1375) J that programs for Exceptional children wer^ really bjuilt Into the schools. 

Afthough special programs declined during World War \\ ^ the actual numbers, began 
incre asin g steadily after 19^8: frpm 17^000 programs^ to 213^000 programs (195$) to^ 
390^000 programs (1963) (Parber^. I968): In 19^*8, Hankie (1965) reported that th^ 
» population in special classes was ^klyOOO; "in 1963j the population was reported to be 
U666,000- ^ ' . 

Huch of this increase in number of chi'ldren served can be attributed to parents: 
""•^Jiie year 19**0 marked the beginning of parental, action in behatflof exceptional chilir 
dren. Initially^ parental groups worked slowl;/. Parental groups began with an 
advertisement in the Ne w york Times : parents of a cerebral palsied child inqyir^ 
whether other such parents woufd get in touch, with them. This feeler eventually r^-^ 
suited in the formation of the New Vork State Cerebral Palsy Association (Cruick- 
shank^ 1967). ^Since then^ a number of powerful organizations have been, created 

throug^ut the United Stated to represei^ most areas of exceptionality They have 

t 

been instrumentral in the establishment of programs and the passing of federal an^ 

state legislation. In addition^ parental organizations and parents of minority 

group children have joined forces In seeking assistance to reduce the overrepresen- 

tallon of minority children in classes for tKe mentally and tmt^avloral ly handicapped 

(Reynolds^ 1975)^ Parental orgajilzations have had theif greatest impact on state 

legislatures^ lical^school borads» and Conftress, The natlot|al program of ^research 

(initiated In 1956) under tKe Auspices of the Department o^f^ealth^ Education^ and 

Velfare came about because of parental group pressure«(Cruickshank»^ 1967)^ 

The recent expansion of services for the handicapped can largely be explained 

by rdcent federal legislation. Legislative acts» such as Kennedy's signing In I963 ' 

of the Hental Retardation Facilities Act ^ which approprtated over $50 million for the 

edu(;^tion of the hanc|l capped » the establishment of the Dlvlslor> of Handicapped Chll- 

<Jren and Youth under the Office of Education, the appropriat^lon of $11 million during 

*196t»-65. for scholarships and fellowships for prospective teachers^ supervisors^ " 

\ * ' * 

col lege' teachers , and researchers of the handicapped (Connor^ 196**) have.made jt - 

quite obvious that the role of federal legislatl^on Irv the^^vancement of special 

educa^bn has been unsurpassed by*any ofher single factor. ' ^ ^ 

Huch of the federal legislation for the handicapped was passed bet;_ween 1957 y>t^ 
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1967. The Coopsratrve R^arch Act, P,L. 83-531 » appropriated'$675rtOOO for reie^ch 
on the jneruallyl retarded; it was the first step by Congress toC^erd aid for handi- ^ 
capped chfldren since support for G^Maudet CoUege In 1864, Several bills were 

* passed to traJn professional personnel in the area of the handicapped (P.L / 85-926'?^ 
P.L. 86-158; P^L. 88-16^* Section 301; P.L. 89-10?^, •^Similar bills were passed which 
allocated^fund^ ^r research on the education of the handicapped (P^l^ 88-16^*, 
Section 302; P.l. '89-105) * 7he Education of 'the Handicapped Act; PA, 89-750, * 
provided TWQp^^s to states for pre-s.chool* elernentary, and secondary school chlldrerf^^ 
It also set ^ the National Advisory Committee and Bureau of Education for the Handi- 
capped. The Mental' Retardation A^ndments of the 1967 Act 90-170), In addftlon 
to allocating/TunSs for personnel » provided f6r research in the* area of physfcaJ 

'^^'^ education and recreation for the handicapped, * * 

Partly due to th^in^etirs provided at the federal level » states beg^n initi- 
ate special educatlon-legislatU^ also. Gllmore (l9^) not^d that after Montana 
enacted such a law in 1955, 48 other states followed suit, making provisions either 
in the form of advisory or firt^cial sta^te assistanc;e. In 46 of these state^such 
a^^stance meant some reimbursement for expenses incurred by the local scl^ool 
d^^ijicts In. providing education programs for the hand i capped * v 

In 1 955 » the phys ical 1y handicapped » the educable menta 1 1* hand i capped » the 
trainable^ and the socially or emotionally maladjusted were provided with educational 
programs in lllinoi^s, Iowa, New Jersey, Hew York» Rhode Islands Washington, ^and t/est 
Virginia^ Fofty-eight states that'year had some provisions for the physically 
handicapped; e<jucablle rnentally retarded were provided wl y> some care in k(> states;^ 
' the trainable mental ly retarded received sonrie care in ^9 states ; an<' thef soc ial ly 
or eiftot lonal ly deviant had some prov*islons made for them in IS state$^ As of 1956* 
30^state5 had permissive legislation ^/^ereby the local school districts couljJ initi- 
ate local special education ^pro^j^ams then request financial or consulfative asslst- 
ance from the state. Mandatory legislation whereby the local districts were required 

^ - * 

to provide educa^tlonal service^ for the handicapped existed in U states* A/tombJ^ 
natron of permissive (frovi sions and mandatory provisions existed in 5 statesMGil- 
more^ '^1<3';6) . ^ . ' . 

To keep up with the demand, institutions of higher education inltjat^and ^ j 
expanded programs to ^ain teachers, professors^ adml nis t rators » and^Yesearchers in 
special education. By 19^9» 77 colleges and universities neported sequences of ^ 
courses in specia-l educat ion. ^ Wlthi n the next five-year period this figUre h^d 
increased by ^5 (Cruick^hank^ 1967). Scholl and Mi-lazzo (1965) 'reported *thaN '^In 
221 colleges and universi ties* had requested financial assistance from the Office of. 

* fducaticui for special education progratrs. Wlthrn one year, this f*igure*1ncreased by 
33. ConncJr (l96Ji) indicated that teachers, professors / a,nd s^pervi sors . i n spe^i^l 
e<lucation were (n demand more than before. * *X)ne of the rTk)st important problems 
today.*" reported Cain (196^()*. manpower and professional training of teachers'* 
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(p. 211). Researchers,^ to add to existing knowjedge In special eduatlon and to study 
present currfculum and methodological approaches, were also In short supply ^t^nor> 
1964) . / ^ ^ 



Special education' ej^perijence^ Its greatest growth during this time. Honles were 
^^^creasJngly aval lable tD^me$>^he demdnds/of the handicapped. However^ It was 

apparent that programs and"serv?c4^ for the handicapped were still needed. Because 
^ ^progr^rr^^ werfe. Insufficient In number to accommodate all the ijandicappefl who^needed 
them, handicapped children often foundered for years without attending special, edu- 
cation programs. For some, Institutions were the only facilities open to them. Pro- 
grams, for the multiply handicapped, pre-school -aged handicapped, autistic^ and brain- 
Jnjured were (practically nbnexfstent. Improvements still were needed, too. In the 
quality of servtlces. Programs var1e<} from teacher to teacher, district to district, 
^' state^Jto state. The number of exj^ting ^programs for the handicapped in^.a state meant 
nothrng I-n term^ of the quality of services. Often they'were poor.' In the conting 
years*, rpuch^tlll needed to be ddne tf effective special education for 3ll the handi- 
capped was to be realized. ' * . - ^ ■ 

It was apparent^ though^ that the discontent felt th^n was due not to the quali- 
ty of Jthe special classes btit to the l^k of a sufficient number of such classes. 
Parents in particular workecJ'for the conlnued establishment of such classes. 

r TH£ HlD-19gbs TO THE PftESEMT ' . ' ■ 

The present trend Invspecial education is toward ^i^g away wfth the special- 
class ^nd mainstream! ng exceptional children in regular classrooms. As a'lfefacIV In- 
dicated, however, the mainstreaming of exceptional children was attjempted before buj;^ 
failed. What jus ti f i ca^ion^ i s there, for returning to mains^reairjlng? Perhaps special, 
classes have not had sufficient ojpportun Xty t fl^rove themselves. As the historical , 

literature demonstrates^ (see previous section), monies,^'for research on special edu- 

' ' ^ ■ " ^ * ' ^ * * ' 

cation are relatively recent. Furthermore, th^re ts as yet no ^substant lal evidence 

to indicate that n)atnstreaming is .the answer. No wonder there is so much concern 

over tbe abol 1 tion of Sf^ecidl classes! ^ * " ^ ^ ' " ./ * ■ 

Beginning In the ,mid-1960&, special educairioa..ubderwent a radical transforma*- 

tion. Just a few years before, spectal education schools and classes were* enjoyirw 

4 new. popularity. But, sparked 6y Dunn's article in 19^8* growing'disehchantment 

* with special education was apparent by the last of the 1960s. Nelson and Schmidt 

h^7l) stated that Dunn's Article wa& responsible for splitting the ranks of special 

^ educaj^rs. . In his article, Dunn (1968) remarked th;at special education p^actTces ^s 

theV'^xi^ted were vrong. " ' , ^ ^ . . / 

- *' We have beeh generally Ill-prepared and ineffective In * 
' educating the^e chil^dren. L^t us stop being pressured* 
' , ^ jnt^ continuing and expanding a special education program^ 

that we know now to be und«^able fojr man y of the children 
we ar« dedfcajted to ser\te^ (pS^* ' * 



Immediately after Dunn challenged special schools and special classes^ a proli- 
feration of supportive artifiles appeared in'the literature. Lilly (1970) r,eported 
^ that programs for the handicapped suffered deficiencies in logic as well as products 
Efficacy studies^ added» pcovided us wit;h Xittle valuable information on exigent 
deficiencies. . ' ' 

Concern regarding special educat^ion had'been simmering wl'thin the^l^t decade. 
There were beginning to be reports that retarded children in special classes did 
more pobrby in physical^ personal^ and a*cadeini c. areas when comf^red <^i th retarded 

children In regular classes*. Blatt (1^60) for example^ found few significant dif'* 

* ^ ^ ' ^ _ -_ * \ 

ferences between handicapped children io special classes and thQsr€"l>K regular 

classes. Efficacy studies^ reported lil1y> indicated that special education pro^^ 
grams are not much better than regular classrooms. He catled^for th^ ^bolitioh of 
special class^$ for all except the most severely impaired^ 

As a result of gi:owing disencl^tment with special education^ a* shift in empha- 
sis in special education has occur^^. The emphasrs, Is now on malnstraatning {Rey- 
nolds» 1975). This trend is the most pervasive* movement In special educatioi^ today/ 
Institutions^ SDecial schools^ and special classes are returning thi^r handicapped 
children to the^treguTar classroom. The concepts of resource room ahd resource teachrjj^^ 
Ing currently fill the literature. rGickling and Theobald (1975) stated that regular 
classroom teachers are being forced ^o mainstream at an unprecedented rate. H^in- 
streaming rs perceived ^s .the solution to the^roblems bf the exceptional child. 

'The-^journal arti(:1es cri t ical of mains treami ng (e.g.^ Kolstoe^ 1972) ^ do not 
seem to have slowed down the m^TinstrearnSng movement. Evten those which have offered 
atternatiVfes^{Chr1stopolos t Bauz, 1969; Dunn^ 19^8; Johnson, 1962; and lilly* 1970) 
have been largely igpo^red on the basis that the^y have few data to support their con- 
victions (Gjckll'ng ^ Theoba)</» 1975). Wynolds (1975) believed that matnstreaming 
is receiving popular attention because the decline m popfblatlon growth^ the cur-^/^ 

rent movement to do awa/y with stigitiatjc ijabeTs^^ the aifyareness of the great an)ount of 

^ ^ ' ^ ' ^ / 

money needed to run special education programs^, and the joiint strength of parents 

t * - ^ ' ' * 

and minority groups. * ' * " ^ 

\jfi spite of the momentun which mainstreaming has attained, controversy stUj 

pers i sts. HacHl 1 Ian (1971) felt that to abol ish sped a 1 classes total ly In f^l^r of 

mainstreamid^ would be premature. Decidi/rg upon thp most efficacious arrangementS^r 

exceptional clSMdren is complex; evi dence peeds to be re-evaluated (HacHfllan, 1971). 

Chrlstopolos and Renz (1969) felt that^to cont Inue special classes is unjustified. 

But they also noted that evidence pertatnlng to regular students who have experienced 

mainstreaming Is Inconclusive. Hammons (1^72) believed that more study of the mat-* 

ter^ not abolition, Is needed' The real concern of Johnson, Balow, Reynolds, lucas^ 

r:6 HacHM Ian U^^rthe best rout^ educat-ional ly ^or 'the exceptional child (Hamgions^ 

1972), ^ ' ^ ' ' 

Speci'al education is undergoing an evolutionary process; It sJ^ould take this 
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opportunity to explore needed changes and lo seek^ long-range solutions (Kaminons» 
1972), Valletuttl (1$69) sized up the sJ tuition wel 1 ; 

Segregation <^r iirtegratton Is not the critical issue.... 
Segregation- wi thout a program is just as destructive as , ^> 
integration withoOt understanding^ Returning to an educa- 
tional system which ignor'es the premise and- poss ibi 1 i ty 
of the special class would disregard the -imperatives of 
educational history^ which have mandated an alternative 
to wide range het^ogenei ty. (pp. ^07"^08) 

So where has special education gone since its inception? Since the seventeenth 
century^ handicapp^e^ indivi\JuaH have bean through, an ordeal. In the beginni^n^^ only 
Institutional facilities were available, to them» ill ^prepared to Handle their needs. 
With the advent of cofnpulsory publfc education^ the handicapped began attending the 
public schools where they could no ionger be ignored. The public schools » believing 
that they could not handle the needs of these s^pec-tat individuals^ argued for the 
organization of the special class. Special classes floundered for years on inade- 
(^uate funds and ill-prepared teachers. As the special class began to enjoy popular- 
ity^ and increased sjjpport » if too began to be chastised. Presently handicapped chil- 
dren are being placed back in regular classrooms in record numbers. Mains tV^^nHrja 
has gone very far » very fast. It is doi4?tful that » in the throes of this curr^nj/. 

cri'sis ta special education^ exceptional children today are receiving th^ most effec- 

* * * 

tive education that is due them after 60 many year^, It remains to be seen whether 

malnstr^aming is the final answer. 
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CHAPTER 3 



American Attitudes Toward Handicapped Children 



Charlene Rooth Zand 



The ultimate democratic attitude toward children is mainstreami ng. Mainstream^ 
ing' recognizes that all children are individuals'^ that the j r dl f feretlces vary from' a 
lesser to a greater degree^ ^hat all ^children should'be accepted as individuals wor^ 
'^hy of positive persona] and group attitudes amofig and interactljons with their' SiChool 
systems^ teachers^ and peers; and that all children are entitled to the highest 
standar'ds and widest range of opportunities i/f\ instruction^ which is geared to en*' 
hance ifheir cognitive^ emotional physical / and social maturation^ allowing them to 
participate in their communi ttes. - Because of its mor^l and humane- values » main-^ 
str^dniting demands an honest appraisal of our, personaU^nd grouff attt tudes' toward all 
Chi Idreh » handi capped and npnhandfcapped. * 

This chapter highlights and describes, some of th$ attitudes tcWard handicapped 
children that have appeared in the literature.,, ll^ the first section^ some observa^ 
tions are offered about the effects of nomenclature on social Judgment^ especially as 
labeling Creates expectations for and of exceptional children* The next section pre^ 
sents an, hi^toricat perspective^ concentrating, on the ,Uni ted States^ This review 
demonstrates^ not surprisingly^ that out; present attTtudes toward handicapped chii". 
dren have been shaped by the Cultural forces at work during our historical develop" 
ment. Particular emphasis has been placed on the background and development of Purl- 
tanical^octrlnes and the Protestant ethic as\ they relate to Individual differences. 
The literature has provided a rich background of opinions from prominent persons of 
the tjm^ who expounded on the origins and, management of mental retardation and other 
dl%abi 1 i t iesh These opinions have^been handed down to each succeeding generation^ as 
part of our heritage, and remain, mfluentr^t today., SampUpg these writings wl^h 
their rich metaphors for aftd direct accusations of dlffe^en<;es in human beings may 
allow us'lo^vlew present attitudes with more objecti^vlty and detachment. 
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The last sectr9n discusses contemporary attitudes toward youngsters with handi*~ 

caps. In contrast Jw.i th the enormogs progress in public and group at^tTtudes toward 

the problem^ Individual attitudes still appear to reflect the early stigmas attached 

to handicaps In the history of the United States'. A possibility for .change is pre- 

* 

sented. Finally^ the choice of an. educat ional career Is seen as the d1 s t ingui sKIng ^ 
factor that obligates educators to demonstrate that*their attitude is the democratic 
one of fn^lnstreami ng . 

- Nomenclature and Social Judgment 

Judging other people Is a cpnt [nuous » >rout1 ne» almost reflexive process wtthin 
Our dally lives. We judge people on the basis of their social interactions » InteH 
lectua] status^ and physical appearance^ as well as by the various racial^ rellgt'ous^ 
sexual » financial » occupational^ and other group categories ^o which they belong. 
There are common beliefs about how people whould behave in their particular roles or 
categories. Businessmen are expected to act differently from carpenters^ children 
are expected* to act d i f ferent lyl^rom aduTts^ and teachers^are expected to act differ*- 
ently from store clerks. Thus we arbitrarily assig^n a '^social Identity'* to people 
on the'basis of the group that they voluntarily or Jnvoluntari ly belong to» and eval*- 
juate their behavior against their social Identity v(Scottj 1969^ p* 16). ' . * * 

An Individual who looks or behaves differently from most of the members of his 
specific group is stigmatized in our eyes; we view him disparagingly (Goffman^ 1963». 
p. 3). We proceed to categorize such people as dlfferertt^ assign that category a de*- 
scrlptive name» a la^el » and display a negative attitude toward 1t» verbally and non*- 
verbally. We exclude the people from our known/ familiar^ stable^ homogeneous gfoup. 
We talk ibbut them negatively, ges^ture about them, negat^l vely » and place them at the. 
low end of our expectations because of thelXv relevant and nonrelevant abi 1 1 1 1 es.^^^s 



CheijL I 

we feel their differences deserve. These ovyferences have separated black from white 
people^ women from men» handicapped from nonhandi capped .people » ^nd ^o on» on the 
premise that their particular stfgma .(asslgne<^ to them by the other group but regarded 
as IntrVnsIc fact) tias diminished all their abilities to perform as weU as the other 
group. This attitude toward differences has been especially preVaTent within eduCa*- 
tlon^ and special education ha$ led the wayVith its own endless l*5ts of categories 
differentiating chl Idren » .teachers » and specialists; categorfes label programs ahd 

.even Separate transportation facilities. The labels have succeeded in neither masking 
attitudes nor mitigating problems; on the contrary^ they have produced problem^ of 

' thei r own. . , \ * / ^ 

^ The labels '^exceptional children^** ^'special ch^ld^'* and **special education" have 
been' substi tuted for such terms as i<|Jotic» feebl-e*-m1nded » crippled^ mentally re*- 
tarded^ emotionally di sturbedt learning disabled^ Impaired^ slow learner^ d1sab^ed» 

. excep.tt^onal > special deviant, varlant^.and the like, suggesting new, kindly attitudes 
tioward handicaps. ^ The feelings 'thus exhibited, as weU as the ensuing actions for 
curriculum and le^lslatTort, were "those of professionally or.ienied, humanitarian 

■ ■ ' ^ ' ' 45. ' ■ L 
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people who car^e about ch11dren\ But the new labels do not really disguise the old 
elther^or attitude: Either the child is ^'normal'* and Is accepted as a full member *of 
that .approved group, ^OV he is ^'abnormaT'^^and is not accepted by his peers, teachers, 
or parents, and he requires sp^ial methods of handlin^g that exclude him from general 
participation In our school programming. ^ " - " 

Indeed , even the' terjn ''except ionat ch i Id which or iginal 1y denoted a 51 f ted 
' chl Id wi th superior abi 1 i t ies in one or more cogni 1 1 ve functions M lustra tes some of * 
our attitudes toward handicapped children. It has been taken over as a euphemism f6r 
handlc^apped children (Scriven, i976, p. 631. But^ "except lonaT' and *'gl"fted" chil- 
dren may also be referred to as ''eggheads'* and "book freaks" In the jargon of today*s 
school children, illustrating the [rony of conflicting attitudes among adults and 
chl Idren toward the sarne descr ipt 1 ve term app 1 led uni formly to those who do not fit. 
the norm-. \ 

Review of Historical Attitudes 

The foundations of our present attitudes ^oward*handicapped children, as for so 
much else^ were laid with the arrival of jthe Pur i,tans_ from England in jhe early 
seventeenth century^ The Pur 1 tans--Di ss6n ters in England-res tabl fstied the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony as *'a due forme of Government--bath civill and eccleslatical K" 

w 

* The Puritans* emphasis. on Chr i s t t ani ty as they understood it as , the cornerstone of 
therr. society was unqualified: They were very clear that they atone knew the exact 
truth as contained In the written word of God^ Miller (195^) described their posi- 
tion as fol lows ; ^ 

In New England the fundamental Taw was the Bible. The n;agis- 
trates were to have full power to rule men for the specif*ic 
purposes to which the -society was dedicated; but they as well 
as their subordinates were, tied to the specific purposes, and 
could not go beyond the prescribed limits. The Brble was clear 
and definite on the form of the church, on the code of punish- ^ 
ment of ci'^fmes and on the. general purposes of social exist- 
ence;. ..the social tijeory' of Purl tanism, based upon the law 
' God, was posited also u(ion ^the vptuntary submJssfon of the 

ci ti 2ens. (p,- 1^7) ' ■ ' . ' 

The fundamental social convictiohs of Puritanism wei(e that ev^ry man should have 
a cal 1 ing and work hard at it, as we 1 1 as have^ a r I ght to hi s own property (Hi 1 ler , 

1953, p^ 201) ^ ^ ' ' ' 

With the publication in 1710 of Cotton Mather's Assays To Do Good , the moral 
tone for the colonists was prescribed. His program fojr the reformation of manners 
was ino$t specific for children, servants, neighbors , mi ni sters/ schoolmasters , physi* 

* clans , ladjes , and lawyers "(Hr 1 ler , 1953) - , And , al though there was no lack of publ 1 - 
* cations on morality^ theology/ and even scienc\ during the eighteenth century, the 

prevailing attitude toward such inborn traits as. mental Fsetardattoh and idiocy was 
sijence. The ba^ckground of absolutism, individual .work, private property rights, and 
manifestation of salvation through good words, goodness, must have made this subject 



^ich vt&s difficult to reconcile t^tth orthbdox Christian theology^ too painfuf for 
discussion. 

ifi fact, Kanner (1967). comniented on this ancwnaly at the eighth annual meeting of 
the American Association on Mental Deficiency in 1965; 

\ One has a right to wonder why the medical profession did not 
Include mental deficiency in the scope of Its Interests until 
welt into the eighteenth century* Historical research comes 
upon occasional references in theological texts» in anecdotal 
remarks by writers^ in speculations by lexicographers about 
the origins of^epithets applied- to persons thus affected^ or 
rn the portraits by Velasquez of the ^*fools'^ kept by King Phi- 
lip IV of Spain. But» search as y9u may» you wi 1 1 not find 
the slightest literary hint that ancient or medieval physi" 
ci^ns regarded mental deficiency, as part of thefr medical con^ . 
cern, Helnrich Laehr (1899) compiled in two-volumes an un- 
surpassed bibliography of all publications between 1^59 and 
1799 perta4iiing to psychiatry, neurology and psychology. 
Among the manv thousands-of enumerated an<f sometimes annotated 
items there is not one allusion^ howeyer^ faints t^o mental 
def ic iency* (p* 165-66) * ' * 

It wa^ net^ntil 1899 that WilHam I. Cole documented Thomas Hancocks^ specific 
^^quest^ in 176^1 for the relief of idiots, in Boston* . His findings appeared in the 
original' reports of'the ^'Boston Finance Comnijtte^^ Abstracts of the*^Returns from 
Overseers of»the Poor/^ and of the Boston fnsane Hospital. The selectmen rejected 
the sum» as they decided there 'V/ere too fe^ [idiotsl^to Justify special attention'* 
(Handling 1970* p. 122). Thus^ care of the mentally retarded was avoided 6y both the 
medical pro^^es&ion and town government^ although an individual progressi ve Am&ri can 
colonialist thoughtfully provided the financial means to begin the venture* Atti" 
tudes jjegan to change after the American and French Revolutions; both--espec,lal ly the 
latter-emphasized the rights of the individual. When Dr* John D* Fisher returned to 
Boston^ in^ 1826^ after studying medlclnfe and visiting inst^i tutions for the blind in 

France^ he talked with friends and.» finally^ called a meting of interested persons 

t 

on February 10» 1829» at the Exchange Coffee House. At the meeting i^efe representa- 

ft 

tives from numerous areas of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts who'were also attend- 

" r ' 

\ 

ing the session of the Legislature." Listening to a description of European programs 
for the blindj the people in attendance voted for the establishment pf a convnittee 
to study the steps needed to establish an institution for the blind. An immediate 
application to. the Legislature for an Act, of Incorporation resulted in a corporation 
known as **The New England Asylum for (he Blind/* 1^^®^ changed to the Perkins Instl- 
tutJon and Massachusetts School for the Blind* ^11831^ Dr* Samuel Gridley Howe was 
engaged to head the Asylum and^ as part of his contract^ he set off for Europe to 
study existing schools and procure one or two trained blind persons ias assistant 
teachers (Facrel U 1962). ^ * 

A era in.caretaking began in 1839. An '^idiotic blind child^ who was unable 
to walJk was ^treated. . . and the child greatly ^improved iii all ^re^pect^** (Howe» 1852). 
This success led Dr. Howe and some. of his" fViends to infer that *'\f so muph could be 

'he- 

47 ' * 



done for Idfots who were b1ind> still more could be- done for those who were not 
blind*' (Howe^ 1852^. p. 26). The Massachusetts Committee on idiocy, set up tn January 
18W fecieved ^ letter from Dr. Howe^ dated March 12, 18^6^ which "recommended protnpt 
action on behalf of idiots, and poinlted out how they could be benefitted" (Howe^ 
1652> p. 27). By October 1^ 1^^8, the Experimental School for Teaching and Training 
Idiotic Children was in operation. Two years later the 1e.gislature doubled the^ ap- v 
propriation ai/td converted the Experitnental School into the permanent Massachusetts 
School of Idlotic'and Feeble-Hinded Youth; Or, Howe was appointed president of the 

V 

corporation. The goals of the school were carefully stated: 



A common school, as usually conducted Is a place for teaching 
only; a School for idiots should rather be an establishment of, * 
training/ It should be a true gymnasiun for bo^y and noind. 
' In It the health is carefully attended to, as the basis of the 
whole system. The sense^^re to be quickened and exercised. 
The muscular system is^ to^e developed and trained t'o activity." 
(Howe, 1852, p. 16) 

^The moral philosophy of the president Is explicit in the foilpwing paragraph; 



t Idiots they are^ and idiots most^oF them must renn^ln, but they 
are human idiots, and if they continue to be wisely and kindly 
tVeated, will be happier and better than the poor dri>^einng 
wretches who are found in almost ^ery town and'village, who ' 
are butts for some, objects of terror and disgust to others^ 
and who, when left a prey to their own blind instincts, sink 
lower and lower into brutishness. They do not, however, sink 
quite aione, for the chain of human sympathy ever holds, and 
as no. man among us can rise into, high excellence without lift- 
ing others upward, so no one can sink neglected into brutish- 
^ . ness without dragging some others downward. (Howe, l857> P» 8) 

r 

Thus, while the children who were considered different and undesirable were 
"cared for,^^ this caretaking separated them from family and community, and provided 
'^training*/ in personal care for good habits in contrast to "education" for normal 
youngsters. The effect was to take them out of the mainstream of education and fami- 
ly 1 Iving. In the Ninth Annual Report of the Massachusetts School (1857) > Dr. Howe 
explained the origins of mental retardation in accordance with the doctrine of ori- 
ginal sin : 

Idiots are Imperfectly formed human beings, have existed in *^1 1 
ages, of course, because man's physical condition has never yet 
obtained the fulness of 1 tS' perfect! on. Their very existence 
Implies sin against the natural laws; but th^ sin impljes pios^i- 
ble righteousness. Awakened consciousness of sin Is the first 
* step towards repentence--repentence to reform* A trulVwIse and ^ 

good people, abiding by God's laws would beget no idiots, (p* 9) ^ v 

The growth of the Hew England states and the deveiopmentyof facilities to serve 
the handti capped citizens of the Boston area presented many donflicting Ts^sues. The 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts was founded by English Puritans who were seeking reli- 
gious freedom for themselves only. , Th^l r colony was governed by a rigid minority 
that excluded and p/^shed other religious faiths. And, when the Puritan tl^eocracy 
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was ruled illegari in r692*, the clergy still md^intained unofficial but real power^ 
''drctating an established chosen way of life^' (Solomon^ 1956^ p., 2). By 1818^ Catho- 
lics were able to form a regional diocese. But the descendants of the Pui^itans^ now 
often enterprising merchants who had proi^ited from th^ -Revolution and a growing 
intellectual class» cons t i tut ing. what Oliver Vendel 1 Holn^s called the '^Brahmin caste 
of Mew England/' continued to domiaa&e the a/ea's values and attitudes. The test of 
the Brahmins' stayTfig power was soon to come, however. Along with increasing wealthy 
the Indus trial 'Revolut ion brought masses of inimigrants escaping intolerable condT- 
tions in Europe. The Protestant ethic began to crtimble as the problems began/to in- . 
tensify. Crowded housing conditions, poor sanitation^ lack cff jobs » and ^the trauma^ 
of moving from the Old World to the New brought severe emotioftal prolilenft to the 
inimigrant'S. The Brahmins began to call for restriction of immigrat ion to theVcoufitry 
to retain the aristocratic, elitist principles of the formerly srnall "Hub of the 
Universe" (Solomon 956 » p. 5^). Harvard College prWided^ the intel lectus^^l atrnos- 
phere for some" students to formula-te their r^stric^^ionist aims ; whi ch \jl.t imate ly" re- 
sulted in the formation of the Immigration Restriction League of Boston in 189^ 
(Solomon, 1956, p. 102), and the Eugenics Record Of f ice in 191.0. ^This office studied 
hefedit^ry factors in mental Zjeficiency by the use of family histories. Thus » Social. 
O^rwinism was combined with ah extension of f^lato's ^ei'hi cs of eugenics. These were 
among the Intellectual » social » and* rel Igious trends of the Promised Land at the 
beginning of the twertt i eth cerutury . ■ * ' ' 

in his 1905 message to Congress ,^u I ded by poli^ics^ President Roosevelt "echoed 
.the League's emphasis on immigration of the 'right sort' and extended the list of un- 
desirable aliens ^to the physicaHy unfits defective or degenerate" (Solomon^ 1956/ 
p. 196).. The forces of purity were marshalled. ^ In 1907i Roosevelt appointed a 
convnlssion to study the immigration problem. IrV T^l/' under Wil^son, the United 
States Senate and HQuse passed the ^^iter^cy bill. In 152^1 » under Harding^ the John- 
son Act gave preference to immi gran ts from old Teutonic stock by the use of ethnic 
quotas. By 192^, in Coolidg^'s time, th^ immigration Act fixed the 2. percent qucfta 
for each nation,, based on *thS number of each country's immigrants Jn the United 
States in 1890. ^ After 1929, when Hoover was President, ^ permanent quota of 1^0,000 
immigrants per year was set, with quotas for each nation based on the 1920 census. 

Solomon (1956), in her chronicles of Ancestors and .Immigrants : A Changing Hew 
England, Tradi t ion ^ stated: ^f-- ^ ^ 

The intent was clear: to preserve the Teutonic composition 
of the Amertcan people >n its- present proportions so that, the 
* cfescgndants of ^ the foreign-bor.n would never dominate the 

Yankees, (p. 205) 

Thus, the United States, despite its image of providing a haven for the op- 
pressed and opportunities for a new life, restricted Jfumigration to diminish groups 
of peop^t|-^nvi s ioned as lea4jng t'he country into "paupe rj^sjg it crime^ sex offenses", and 
depehdency*^ (Solomon, 1^56, p. 20^) due to inferior minds. {This entl re' discussion 



\St of course, itself restricted to the ^^lews of some white peopje of other kinds of 
white people. To reylew establ'lshment -attitudes '^to^ard non-whites is beyond this 
paper^s scope.) * \ ' ^ * 

But in 1933 the United States InaQurated a new President, ^Erankfin Delano ^ 
*ftoosevel&, who had been stricken with Vol iomyel i tls and left with N^slbly nonfunc- 
tlonlng legs. His charismatic appeal to the country, fcrilowlng a wel 1 -maneuvered r 
rise within the State of New York, came In a tlme^pf social, d isarray and economic ' 
d^press^lon. The vaters felt a need for someone with a strong voice and a clear head 
to guide them to sweeping chang&s throughout the land, tn addition, ^they^^cured a 
President who had acqt/ired a proud Harvard accent in his speech, and whose weaflthy, 
proper upbringing overshadowed his physical disability. What followed was his strong 
appeal to the inimigrants and thel r .fami 1 les— a popularity t}iat probab 1y did much to^ 
elevate, in turn, more recent Amerjcafis than the Bjahmins to poslt^ions of consider- ► 
able Influence. The change An background o^ the country's leaders me^nt a change in 
values, .In attitudes, and the handicapped were to be among, the beneficiaries. 

tn spite of the strong , negative attitudes displayed throughput most of^our 
count ry's* hi story toward individual differences, which ranged from ml Id mental re- 
tardation, emotional disturbance, soc ialj maladj^stmeDt /^>nd -Severe mental retarda""-^ 
tlon through differing reng|;pns, racesA and national origins, a, number of steps were 
taken Jto provide greater equaHty of ^^ess to educational Opportunity for handi- 
capped persons. V * - * 

Although mental retardation was r,ecognlzed as a problem to be, handled at, the 
institutional and public ^chool levels slrtce tl^e early nineteenth century , It re- 
mained in the background in deference to other handicaps. ^ The National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults was organlzed.Jn,J9i.1 *^tQ foster j>ub1 ic and to take prt-, 
vate action throughout the country. for the dlsc^pAB^^i^ care, .^education, training, 
recreation and placement of physically handlcappetl ^^he Crippled Child , I9if9), Al- 
though-^he society did not exclude merital I'etardatToo and mental illness from Its 
comprehensive bibliographies, it emp(;as-tzed tit^^bUng conditions as cerebrX) Palsy, 
.aphasia, deafness, and orthopedic problems. (^Th^^dvent o^O^rld War LI brought the 
disabled veteran to the forefront with the p'Ss^ag^'oft tlje G. 1 ^ BU 1 for education, 
regardless of dlsa'bility, in addition to ciM^rehen^ive ,rehabi U^t ion services, ^s 
enacted In Public Laws 16 and 113 of the 78th ^ongffess 3_[;j2;ti tute for the Crippled 
and Disabled, 19^7)- The return of vast numbers 6€ |3^i^abbled veterans re.suU^ed In 
high visibility of various types of handicaps, ^h^, coupT^d withntthe impact of . 
television, made the nation more aw^are of dlsabi 1 1 t|u.§?>d ,of the= rang4 of disabling 
conditions from In^fancy through adulthood. ^'V ^ : 

C^lebrl tles^of stage, screen, and radjo were^^fJlsj^Sd to app^r at fund-r^lslng 



> events and soon they became assoc iated wl th 5peclT^c,OTgaltlzatlons. A superf iclal 
status Was lent to the disabled by these proipotions^. In. the Coordinating 

Council for Cerebral Palsy In Hew Vork City, Inc., was' t^r^anlze^d "as a voluntary. 



non-pi^f^it agency identified as the medical and professional clearing house relative 
to the multi-problems of cerebral palsy" (Coordinating Council for Cerebri Pals^^ln 
New York Clty^ Inc*^ 195l). sl)Onj parent groups began to rnobilize* The Spastic 
Club of Iowa was formed in I9*t3* and Jn 19^*9 the United Cerebral Palsy (UCP) Assq- — 
ciation was formed* By )953j^the Association supported research and training at uni- 
versities throughout the country and provided information to parent groups. It also 
organized a subcommittee on problems of the mentally retarded -(UCP» ^953)^ October 
1950 saw the /oundin^ convention of the National Association, for Retarded Children. 
This organization' worked at both local and staje levels with parents of chi-ldren 
with mental retardation (llppman S Gotdberg^ 1^73)- 

In I96lj President Kerxnedy appointed the President*s Panel on Mental Retarda- 
tion; It charged the individual states to plafi corftprehensi ve* rehabi 1 1 ta t lon^servi ces 
for the mentally retarded (Lippman s tSoldbergj 1973)* Using his sister as an ex- 
ample of a retarded individual needing help^ President Kennedy projected respect for 
families with similar problems. But many groups felt that executive leadership^ . 
persona) examp]^^ and committees were not enough. To ii\sure their rights^ they in- 
sisted on legai justification for equal access to educational opportunities for 
handicapped Individuals. Th^l970s has been termed'^the era of litigation* of land- 
rnark court decisions and social actions" .(Llppman s'tSoldberg^ 1973)* 

Goldberg and Lippman (197^* p* 32?) felt that "attitudes, expectations and even 
values are in a state of rapid change In the United States today**' Assertion of 
rights by various groups of women^ student^s^ ethnic nrinoritles, and physical and be- 
havioral deviants is challenging older» tfaditionaf assumptions and procedures. ^For^ 
sojne groups that are unable to speak for^their own needs, such as children and 
severely handjcapp^ IndWidtials^ coalitions of parents^ professional workers^ and 7 
public interest lawye>« have been formed. These coal i tlons ^are defined as 

super teams of organizations whfch have jo^^ed forces' to bring 
about changes in attitudes^ laws^ programs and public umfer- 
^ standing of the neetfs and aspirations of the hand 1 capped ^ ^ What 
they are about^ Jbasically^ is-^(>racticlng the art of effective ■ 
citizenship^ in practical^ p^isttTve^^ay&-*iHi-order to give all 
handicapped people the opportunities they need to live as fully 
and productively ^s they can. ( Closef Look, p: 6) ► ^ , 

In summary^ American attitudes toward people with handicaps appear to have pro- 
gressed from the rIgM silence of the Puritans^ to the , benevolent ^ but Mmfted care- 
taking initiated by the Boston Brahmins^ to the acceptance of a vislbtly'disabled 
President^ to another President who openly discussed his sister's mental retardatfon. 
Howj In the m1d-1970s»_^broad national and state policies for handicapped individuals 
have be^n proposed and, enacted by Congress and state legislatures. Strong coaMtlorf 
group? of parents and professionals have brought the problems of handlcapped^chl Idren 
dirf^ectly Into the homes of/the public b^^ way of television, radio; newspap?ers> and - 
dooj-to-dopr campaigns, for* funds and petition drives for equal public services 
(Closer Lookt 1976). Parents are training for advocacy roles In evaluation 



conferences^ using appeals procedures^ and asserting their rights to funding and im- 
pl^entation of pro^rams.^ The greatest strides have been made tlirPugh successful 
1obt>ying. for le^gislative changes and tn public awareness of the multitude of problems 
that a'ffect the handicapped child Bnd his surrounding community. 

'T^^temporary Attitudes 

* 

State policies^ legislation^ coalition groups^ communication through the mass 
media» and public services do not deal directly with the handica^'^ed cKild. While 
they are most important to his surrounding environment^ they do notprovide that cen- 
tra! basic linkj beautifully sunned up by Hax Lerner* ( 1962) when he described^as fun- 
'damental to his schejne of a viable human society^ *'the sense *of belonging and soli- 
darity--'the human connection'" (p. Ih^ . 

Educators are in a unique position to provide that human connection for handi- 
^capped_ chi Idren. The children speftd most of their active waking hours in school and 
are exposed to the attitudes of the^school personnel and peers. But the attitudes of 
teachers may not always be wh,at i5 needed. Bergan and Smith (1966) reported that 
mentally retarded children of higher soci o-ecQnpmf c levels were accepted more readily 
than mentally retarded children of lower socio-economic levels. Several studies in-* 
dicat-e th^t special class teachers emphasize personal and social adjustment more than 
eognr^ive abi 1 i t re,s (Fine^ 1967; Schmidt & Helson^ 1969) » which is reminiscent of 
Dr. Howe's goals. However^ there is evidence that prospective general education 
teachers with an adequate knowledge of special 'education principles (Kingsley^ 1967) 
and pi^spective special education teachers (Harth» 1970 are more ready to accept, 
handicapped chi Idren » ,and teachers in special education^ mentally retarded young- 
sters thap teacTiers in general education (tfron S Efron^ 1967). Changes in teachers* 
attitudes appear to be possible when there are inservice training courts that deal 
directly with their attitudes toward and understanding of handicapped children 
(Brooks S Bransford^ 1970^ 

The effectiveness of such courses for teachers changing their attitudes may 

be Explained by KeHSfan^s (1^58) theory of the^jiroc esses involved. 'He felt that know- 

[ng how an attitude was acquired is the key to knowing how to change It effectively. 

He explained three processes of attitudes*; compliance^ icfent i f icat ion » and inter- 

nalization* Compliance relates to the social effect of appearing to accept influence 

from another person or group. The person may not believe the c6ntent of the atti- 

tude» but he adopts the induced behavior, because of specific rewards or approval » and 

the behavior may disappear when the influence is not there. Ide/^tification with an. - 

attitude occurs when an Individual accepts influence because he wants to establish or 

maintain a satisfying relationship v^ith another person or ^roup. The change is di- 

^ , f ' 

reetly related to the maintenance of a relationship. Internalization ^ an altitude 

occurs when the ^i ndividual 'accepts the influence because the pontent of the specific 

behavior is rewarding^ akm to his value system^ valuable for the solution'of a proh~ 

lem» 0( otherwise^ongenial to his needs.. 

, -51- ' . ■ • - ■ -r 
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Applying Kelman's theory, it may be that individuals comply jor identify with a 
groupf and that is how the group^s effort becomes successful. Parents j^^ith disabled 
children join together to achieve goals and teachers Join professional organizations 
that identify with posUi^ve goal^s for the *han<ji capped. Yet, ind.1 vidua My , they may 
not accept the person with a handicap, perhaj^s because of feeflngs of guMt. precon- 
ceived myths about mental retardation, and fear of a||>Jlity to cope with the problems 
of h^pdicaps. Still, several^studtes reviewed by Hal^th (1573) indicate that when 
teachers ^nd medical peVsonnel learn, about^ha^idlcapped people and their conditions 
they are more willing to accept the handicapped. Eaucatlon about handicaps and th^ 

handicapped thus seems essential for Kelmarf^s "internalization,'^ that i s / acceptarfge 

i ■ ■ 

of handicaps, with a positive v1^ pf the handicap^d as part of^the person's value^ 
system. ; \ - ' * ^ , , ' 

Tfie attitude of teacrfer<tward handicapped c^ldrbn is basic to'the success of 
ma instre^mi ng. Just as handicapped children possess a social 1d^tit>y that results 
in certain expectations of thefr behavior and abilities, teachers also have a social 
identity. We expect teachers to demonstrate almost perfect attitudes and abMltles, 
as if they wei^e supernatural agents sent to deal with chDdren! We assume they / 
are. . . " 

.'-'-kirLd and warm to each chiid; 

--accept/ng of all types of children; therefore, * * 

♦ 

— acceptivkg of those children wi th problems : 

---able to provide each chi Id wl th all the ski 1 Is he needs , ' * ' 

withir^ the area of their own professional competence; 

\^ ■ ^ ^ 

* * '--able^'to^ provide each student with a positive attitude toward 

self; 

t * 

--able to provide a positive gr^oup attitude of warmth and^ 

acceptance toward those youngsters who vary. significantly 

from the majority of youngsters in the class. * 

But, of course, teachers are orvLy ordinary jnortals, different from other peQpJe 
onlf^in thei r profess 16n. And .for thos^ of us in the profess ion who are In da i ly , 
direct, physical, social, and emotional interaction wi^th handicapped children, that 
IS a critical difference. We are the people whose attitudes rej^ct,or welcome the 
chrid as. a person. The basic approach leading directly to the child ts within our 
grasp, every day. How honestly we face this basic route is the most. important 
question W have to answe^. Tl;;e question fs really double pronged. It asks whether 
we can accept the principle of m.^ir»streami.ag as a democratic attitude and whether we 
are wtlfing to be part of the attKude and resultant process. If we eccept the prfn 
^ciple of ma inst reaming, do we accent it for our classr^pms and for our school, 



bui Iding? * O^do we agree "in principle^* but feel strongly U should be for o^her 
teachers and other school^ buildings^ Consider the handicapped child who is welcomed 
into a regular classroom, accepted by his teacher and peersi yet is. rejected by an- 
Other teacher at recess time, when he finds the courage to ask for help with his boot; 
is that "other teacher" ever one of us? If mainstreamlng Is to be sucoessful^^we 

have to concern oui^e4ves with the -feelrngs of teachers and ^'normal'* children* with 

/ ^ 

tfieir personal and group attitudes. The shaTlenge of mainstreamlng begins ^Ith the 

/ ' ^ " -f ' 

"honest appratsa^l of our^attf tudes toward all children. That mdy medn, as In the 

example above^ that 6n occasion we rriay^havQ to challenge a fellow teacher 's . atti tudes 

toward* dome children^ The price is not too steep for the privilege of belong!n^ tO 

the profession, ^ » , * , 
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'Educational journals^ digests^ and magazines have recently Included numerous 
'articles concerning ^he rights of handicapped children to a|}propr1ate education^ ^ 
placementt^ an?) treatments Through the Ihvolvenient 'of parents. (Professionals* and 
other'consumer groups the public has been made co^lzant of the handlcappec^^hlld's 
legal right to equal opportunity to share in the rewards and risks of the real world, 
- and to develop to the ful lest vjextent. of 'his or "her abi 1 1 ty . 

Legjstattve and litlgatlve decisions have guarantees! these rights- The 19&0s 
and 1970s have been referred to as the 'V^^rs of the law'^ by Keogh and tevltt (197&)- 
S1nce*the late 19&0s» a case log of over 50 law sutts has reached the courts In de- 
fense of handicapped chlldr^n^g rights to education^ tr^atroentj and placements This 
lltlgative pressure^ In a major sense»..is responsible for the unj^^^dented response 
^at all !evels of government toward meeting the needs of the handicapped Individual.. 
The recent enactment of the ^'Education of Al 1. Handicapped Chi Idpen Act" (P.t* 9^-1^2) 
and t^e Increased appropriations by this legislation e;\emplify Increased congres-^ 
Clonal Involvement, ft Is the purpose of this pap^r to d1s£uss legislative and litl- 
gatlve action prior to the' passage of this law which focuses on the edocatlon of 
handicapped chl l^dren^wlthln the mainstream of general .education/ jSom^ of the major 
tssues are hlgh1 Ighted^under the fojlowlng ^leadings: (a) Current^ Is^es; (b)^State, 
Man<Jatory Special Education taws and Utigatlon; (c) Federal Laws and Lit/gatlon^ 
and (d) Futures or *'*What*s Upstream for Mainstreaming^*? , \^ ^ ^ ' * Jl 

^ . , Issues , ■ 

t - ^ 

The rlght-toreducation movennent fs a Uttle over five yea^rs old now and the fact 

that education is .the right of al 1 chJ Idren has been established. U 1971 » the com* 

^Issfoner of education* Sidney P. Marland^ Jr.^ called for a national goal to provide 



^full educat ional ^op^ortunf ty t for every handicapped child in the .Un^ed States \r/ I^SO. 
S1n(fe,then the rlght-to^-educat ion mov^raent has continued to grow ^nd gaTn force. 
Mainstreamlng Is y>*e9ral ^o this moveinent and involves tf)e educational placement of 
exceptional - chl Toren rin the least restrictive environment'* fn whiqh*thefr educatltOnal 
and related needs can\be satisfactorily provided- (CEC ^ 1976). 

The frequehtly used clause appears to have originated, w i th litiqatij^n concerning 
the rights of institutional ized handicapExed adults ^nd children, fn l/yatt^. Ader^ 
holt,J: the court held that ev^ry^ mentally rejiSrded person has a right to the 'yteast 
r^strlctl-ve setting'* necessary for habi 1 i tat Ion. WUhIn the current case 1og> (he 
degree to whjch the "least restrictive environment" clause actually provides access 
or.entrance into the mainstream of general education varies with the int^erpretat ions 
by the courts and individual school districts involved. The special education suits 
brought about in the early 1970s, which included the "least restrictive envTronment*' 
clause ( Hi 1 Is v_. goard of Educ^t ion of the Pi str i ct of Columbia) , <ju I te contra die-, 
tori ly ended in programi ng , that was most often segregated In' real i ty . 

State' Mandatory Laws and Litigation , 

Public education, historically and legally^^as been controlle<j by the indivi- 
^ual states throjjgh^ t]iei r const i tut Ions, and compulsory a t tendance laws . Currentlv* 
states have compulsory attendance laws that define both the children who must * 
attend school and the children who may be excluded from school, -*^^^ny of the states 
Uad a11owed*for the €*tcl,usion from public education in tbaijr. compuUory attendance 
laws of children who did not meet intel lectual ,^ soc lal > behavioral, and/or physicaf^ ^ 
requirements-'* \ \ . , 

For example, the laws hfevada permit exclusion whenever a chKld's "physical or 

* > ■ *- 

mental condition oV attitude is such as to prevent dr render Inadvisable his attend' 

l/^ * ^ ■ ■ . 

ance at school" (Nev. Rev. Scat. Sec. 392-050^ 1967). " "In other ttfordsf "compulsory . 

attendance laws in the past in most' states have operated, as nqii-at tendance laws^Or 
^the handicapped". (Wei nt raub , .Abeson 5 Sraddock"^ 1972). The legality of denying a * 
iFree public education to handijj^^pped children through this t^pe of exQlusion, segre- 
gation^ postponemeift, or any other means was ^chal lenged In the courts as early aj^ 

Often overlooked and not generally considered a "landmark" decision was ttie , 
Judgement In Fred G_. Wol fe , et al .\ v^. the legislature of the State of Utah * >(udge 
Wilkens^ renderin^a deci s Ion .on^he ^dmi ssTon of twq. trainable mentally Impaired 
Children into the regular schdol System^ fount! for the plaintiffs; he pointed out 
that in his judgement ''education today is probably the most important function of 
*state and local government. ft is an inalienable right anfJ must be. so if the rights 
gyaranteed to an individual^ under Utah's condtitution and the United States 'const\i ~ 
tutioQ are to J\ave any real meaning" (HEW, 197^)- He further stated that the rights 



'Known as'Wyatt Stickney pritfr to appeal. 



of assembly^ free speech^ or fnee^iom to partUfpate in one's own reWglon could be 
nteaningless If one were denied an education. The Judge then issued an order requir* 
Sng mandatory .education for all children in the'State of UtaK. 

As of this wri'ttng^ 36 states: are under judicta]-or legislative: Injunction to 
provide 2erOTeje<it ion education and appropriate programing in^the most Integrated* 
setting. A recent NEA survey showed that- at' least 21 states h^ve laws pr regulations 
that req\jlrtf handicapped children to be In the regular classroom at least part-time., 

A number of the^ states have ma d^ policy statements corrcernihg plafi'enient and 
programing in the least festrictive envT r<}nment . .The folloi^ing are examples of such 
po) Icy ^^tatements: ■ - ' * ' * ' 

. Arizona - To the extent prdct icable^ hanalcapped children 

shall be educated rn the regular classes. Special classes^ ' ^ 
* . separate schooling or other remqval' ^f hqn^Tc^ppjed Child^ren' / 
from the regular educatioTial environment shall occur only If^ ^ 
and to" the extent that ,ttie nature or seve ri ty of the handir 
cap is. such that use of supplementary aids and services^ 
cannot be Accomplished sart i sfactojf i 1y . (Bolick^ 197^j p. 3"l) ^\ 

Missouri - To the maximum extent practicable^ hafnii<:^pped . / ^ 
and sev^r'ety handicapped children shall be educated along with 
children who Jo> not, h^ve hand icapS, and shall attend regular 
classed. Impedim^iArf to. learning and 'to the nonnaK'^unct lon- 
ing*Dr suth children in^ the regular f^chool environment shaJl 
" be overcome whenever ^practicable- by the provision of special * . , 
' Q\ds and service? rather than by separate schooling for the 

handrcappdd/ (BoHck/ 197^» p. 25-1)., ^ ^ ' . ^ , 

Forty-e:|ght of the' states have man^Jatory laws requiring education for some^or all 

.handicapped <;hildreTt; in 19» laws contain statutdf^ dates of compliance^ 13 of whi^h 

' ^ ** -* 

pre presently in effect. ■ ^ . \ * . / 

The issue of effectiveness 'must be. raised -and the degree of compliance with 

thdse judtcra'^l and legl s lative 'rul ings must be questioned. The failure of the courts 

arid legislatures to provide necessary and adequate fundfng along with their mandates 

has» In many caseS» resulte;! in n^grtncompl iance at a time when sperfcJing jn all areas of 

education is^ being reduced. ^ . * ^ 

Iji,spe9ial education^ the landmark court decis^i*ons pf,eC^ded and paralleled man-* 

'datory special education acts as they surfaced In the early I97Qs.^ These lawsuits. 

for the most Part'j were initiated by the parents of handicapped children. ^ 

« John Dewey noted over a ha If centtiry ago that genuine equality of ^ducatfonal 

opportunity^ is 'absol CTtely In<;ommensurate viith equal tri^atn^nt> because people differ. 

from one another in many significant ways. Dewey remarked^ ^Vhatthe best and 

wisest parent w^ts for his own clitld that mixst the community want' for all its chil^ 

dren* Any other ideal for our schools Is narrc^ and unloving; unless acted upon> it 

destroys our democracy** (Quoted by i/eintraub e<j al . > ]$72) - Dewey's .statement 

brings to the foreground yet^another obstacle to be overcome by the people Involved^ 

In educating h3ndl^capp%_d chi Idren wlthrn^the maiix5tream of educati'oD* Haln^treamlng 

Is a belief but> n&dre Important. It Is an attituide^ one that encompasses the central 



.theine that all chi ldrer\ share "equally" in their right to an, appropriate education. 
The absence of thl5^ *^attitude*^ has been. a major stumbi tng block, for handicapped per- 

.sons Sn pursuit, of acquiring their rights. If admfifistratftrs, educators, an<i school 
boards had' recognl 2ed these rights, 1 1 ti gat Ion would have^ been nonex^tent^ 

In a lan<Jmarlj^ sul t Jrr the U.S. District" Court for the Eastern District of Penn- 
sy Ivan fa by Pennsylvat^la Assoclat ion for Retarded Ch I \dren ^Commonweal th of Penn* 
sylvanfa (CWH Action Ho. 71-^2-', 1972)", the' plai nt i ff "ontehal f of 13 mentally 
retarded children, contended tha< denial of^ educational services deprived these chil- 
dren of the equal protection of the law guararrteed by the Fourteenth Amendment of the. 
U.S. Constitution. The children, who reside fn the state's Institution for theu re^ 
tarded, had recB'jved ho educational services. It ts important to note tKat many , of 
th«se children were also denied educational services by their local school districts 
prior , to Institutionalization. The plaintiff had J n troduced evidence Indicating that 
the authority for organizing and supefvlsln^ classes In the sta^te^s Inst 1 tut fonis Is 
under the jurisdiction of the Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction to pro" 
vide educational programs for all mentally rstardecl children up^to age 21. 
Directly related to ma Tnst reaming is the following prln^ple: 

t Placement in a regular public school is preferable -to place- 

: • ' ment in a special public school class Is preferable to place* 
roent in any other type of program t)f^ education and training. 
(DHEW pub. 76-21012) 

. ^ * 

This statement of tntent now Is found in the majority of the right to education> - , ^ 

treatment, and. placement cases. . 

' The June 1971 order stipulated that by October 1971 (four, months la'ter) the ^ 

pJalnt[ff chil<Jren were tb have been evaluated and placed In programs. The|^rdfer ^ 

further^ stated th^^ By Sep^mber 1972 all the retarded children between the ages of 

6 and 21 were to >e provided a public supported education^ 4 

It appears that even though the figures are Impressive/ the overall effective'^ 

ness of such litigation fs questionable. It is not my Intent to de-emphasize th$ 

tot^l impact of the courts in shapir\g education In the United States. However, legal 

decisions do not necessarily ensure the development of quality programs'and opt'imal 

placement and programing. The courts can orrly go so far \j} prot^ectlng the rights of 

handicapped students. The final decision is left most often to the dfscretfon of the 
> 

local school district that Interprets the law and implements the. programing. 

The first c6urt decision explicitly stating that handicapped children. have a 
constitutional rTght to publ Iq^educat ion and due prqpes's was Hills v, foard of Edu- * 
cation of the Dfstrict . of Columbia . The plaintiffs were s^ven chi Idren w1 th varying 
handl capping 'disabi 1 1 ties . Jhe, District of Columbia Board jof Education, the depart - 
(rent of Human Resources, anrd^^^ ^efe defendants, it was alleged that'exclu- 

slon procedures violated du^ process requirements of the Fifth Amendment and'the 
chi Itfren Involved were denied .equal educational oppfortunrty. Itwas^Urther alleged 
that the Board of Education had an opportunity to provide services for the plaintiff 



but did nat d6 so. . A.court order guarantee of the plaintiffs' right to an appt'o- 
prlate^and equal educational opportunity wa^ sought. On December 20, 197U the court 
ordered the educational placement qf the plaintiffs^ by January 3» J972* and the iden^ 
tification of^all hanj^capped children in the District of Columbia. TKe defendants 
claimed noncompUance because of a lack of funds, but the courts ruled that JnsufN" 
ciep^t funds were no excuse for not providing service, and program planS were required 

, within 20 davs of. the^udges ' decision. In December 1973* there was a motion for 
cqippliance with the decree because of tf^e alleged failure of the schools to provide 

-funds for t1\ e^ , tu , ? t ion grants ordered>y the hearing officers. A re^quest also was 
mstde at this time for a master to oversee th^ implementation of the order which* at 
that t^ime,. was alleged to be floundering because of lack of sufficient funding. 

The question again arises whether the developnrtent of a comprehens i^v,e plan for 
the education of handicapped children, patients, ^nd others is the type, of problem 
that c3rn lie resolved by the issuance of a court order, no matter how v^e 1 1 mean ing- or 
intended. 

The case log has continu^ to grow and further judicial orders for ''placenrent in 
regular public school clas3<^with appropriate support services,'^ as in Le banks v. 
, Spears , Civil Actiop Mo. 71-298 7 {E.C. La. April 1973)* will surface. Without; the 
accompanying attitudlnal changes training of qualified personnel to develop th\s ^ 
specialized type"l>l*pra9ramin9, and appropriation of , sufficient fundiftg , we wf 1 1 not 
make the'progress necessary to achieve true equality In education for the handicapped 
in the least restrict-lve env i roninent . 

Fedferai Li^tigation and Legislation , 

. - / ■ ■ ' ^ ' 

^ ^ The Urjtted States Constitution avoids the topic of education. However, the . 

.established precedent Is that any form of segregat ton or labeling is contrary to our 

cons t i tut iona 1 t reWi t ion. In a supreme court rul ing of San An t^n i o Independen t. 

School District v. T^odr iguez (1973), a'decision was, rendered that educat Ton is not a 
\ ? .^^ 

^fundamental interest guaranteed by. the equal protection clause of the United States 

k" " - ' . ^- 

Const ! tut ion. Howevec, It did not rule out that failure to p/ovtde adequate educa- 

*^ i* - - / . 

t|on for all children violates the protection of the Fpur^eenth Amendment (Rodriguez,^ 

k)\ U.S» J, 30"35}- In a ftore recent decision, the Supreme Court, in 'the first oP 

the right "to- treatment c^ses io— r©?ch that level, upheld a damage award against the 
superintendent of a Florida mental institution in O'Connor v. Donaldson , '^Jurie .26, 
1975. The court ruled that the ir>stitution had failed to returr^o the community a 
man who was neither dangerous tO;himself or*others. * • ' ^ 

^* . Treatment ar^d education of handicapped persons has t^rad i t ional 1y taken pl^ce in 

a segregated environment. 'This type.of setting invariably ha^ i)een unequaLand has 
V hindered the handicapped persons from realizing their rights. < Ironically, many.^ 
'^'special educators'* have been guilty of sanctioning and perpetuating thi.s practice 
becat/se .of the tradWional orientation pf pre-sej^vice training. J^rocedyral safe- 
guards Jn P.L. 5^-1^2 require that handicapped chjadren be educated in the ^'leajt 



restrictive envi ronment **' ^rlor" to this law major federal dir^fion to change educe" 
tlon for the h^tidjcapped Cook place with the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965* This piece of legistation rtfctjgnized the need for addi t lonal^'hetp /or , 
handicapped pupils'and special education became a major target for^change. Amend- 
ments tp this law on Nov^ember 3, established the National Advisory Council on 
^Handicapped Children. The Bureau for the Education of the Handicapped was also, man' 
dated through this legislation. ^ 

The Developmental Disabilities Act, which went Into effect October, 30, 1970, 
emphasized the federal gov^ernment * s efforts to provide^a^etter /life for the develop- 
mentally disabled, to prov^tde for better and quicker services by transferring power 
to those persons directly inv/olved with providing service at th& state and local ^ 
levels. ' ' ' ' 

^Th^T^uca t ion of tlie Handicapped Amendment of 19?^ increased financial assis- 

tance, conditional upon each staters submitting a glan that Included a method for. the 
» * 

.Identification of handicapped children currently not receiving services and, also, 
those xurrentrly receding serv^lces- A goal of providing full educational opportunity 
to al 1 harrdicapped children was established. 

On November 29, 1575, President Ford signed Into law the ''Education of All 
Haodlcapped Chlldj-en Act of 1975" (P-L^ S^*\k2}> This piece, of legislation reflected 
a national level of concern for the estimated one million handicapped children pre* 
sent ly* excl uded from the educatjonal process and the seven add!tIo)ial million who 
receive Inadequate and Inappropriate services. The legislation recognizes that the 
state and local educational agencies hav/e accepted in part the responsibility of pro- 
viding education for aH children but do not have the necessary financial resources. 
The^general purpose of P-L.. 9^-1^2 Is to^assure free an4, appropriate public education 
to meet'the needs of all handicapped student?. ' * 

Of the Aitmost Importance are the procedures within tjie law that require the 
states to establish safeguards to assure that handicapped 'children are. educated with 
nonhandl capped chfldhen, dnd that special classes, separate schooling, or removal of 
the >iand I capped children from the regular^classroom envJ ronment/on ty occurs if the ^ 
nature of the severity of the handicaps i"^ such th^'t separate schoQlJng or special 
programs can provide better educational ser>Alces- The section on testing and evalu*** 
atlon also states that^materla)^ used to place a child must not be racially or cul- 
,tural ly^ d Iscr Imlna'tory. \ 

Any state that intends to apply^fdr fl^nancia) assfatdnce under this legislatlpn 
must estabUsh and maintain the above-mentlonefl safeguards_and assure that handi- 
capped children are guaranteed free at>propr>6te public education. By September 1, 
1978, as'sistance w1 1 1 be assailable to those states provfdmg free appropriate educa- 
tion for all handicapped children betwee^ the ages of 3 and 21 years. Although, ^e- 
sently, ^8 states have ^ome form of mandatory special education a great deal more 
needs to be accompl i shed If all chjldren are to benefit from P.L. Sh~\f^2. 



Futures or "What's Upstream for Mainstreaming?'* 

In trying to look ahead, I see a treinendotis potential for change as we progress 
toward making general^ education **specfal*' and a.place Tfer aJJ_ chi Idren. The future 
of legislation and litigation related to special education is vfide open^ Segregat^ed ^ 
facilities totally removed from the mainstream of. education for trainable mentally 
Impaired, autistic^ and^physically impaired children, which is accepted practice In 
many states and is in blatant violation of a handicapped i ndi,v idual * s right to an 
equal education, wiH come (To the fore as one of. the major is^es in future -legj.sla- 
tlve and lltlgative change. 

' 'The role of the advocajte will become increasingly important not only in a sup- 
portive roTe to parents of handicapped children but also in the education of the pub-- 
lie at large. , ' - 

As of this writing I tru^Jy wish I cSuld say that I do not see instftutlons as a 
part of the future; that, instead* a more humanistically oriented type of residential 
facility that extends into and Is an integrated part of the community will arise for 
those handicapped persons who are best served In a resld^litiat facility. 

The role of the university and other teacher-traJnIng institutions will change 
as the emphasis is placed on a norjnal izat ion model for all children. 

Using the delivery systems of the 1960s for the Children of today is now^and wifJ 
continue' to come under attack from knowledlgeable parents and advocate groups. 
These are, exciting tlm^s. Mever before have peop.le been more aware pf the rights of 
every individual to an equal opportunity in all areas of life. Progress has been 
made but we sboul<^not be satisfi^ed with those efforts until every child has been 
given the opp^tunrtj to reach*h1s or her greatest potential within a normal life 
^setting, ' ^ ^ ' - 
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. Synopsis- of "The Education of All 
Ha;idicapped Children Act of 1975 (P. L. 94-142}" 
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This brief report has been p»repared to acquaint general and special educators 
and other interested individuals with some of'the provisions of PA^ The 
act vias signed into Jaw on November 29* 1375* PresidentiaUveto had been expected 
but concerted public pressure eni&t>uraged ,its enactment. The act has specific impli- 
cations for special, educat ion but^ because of its emphasis on* mainstreaming, de- 
' institutionalization, and pre-school handicapped children, it ha^ a projected impact 
on the enti^^ educatiofTal community, / * 

Provisions of P^L^- 94-142 ' " , 

PURPOSE^ — - . ' . " ' . \ V 

The act offers assistance to state and local agencies that will provide free and 
appropriate educaftion to a1 1 handicapped individuals^ ^ge 3 to 21. The impetus for 
this provision" derives from judicial mandate. 

PROJECTED AUTHORiZATION LEVELS ^ ' . 

The act employs a formula that requires the federal govenment to pay an escala*^ 
t rng ipercentage of the>iational average per^pupil expenditure, multiplied by the num- 
ber of handicapped children served. The escalating percentages, together with^the 
projected authorizations, as basest upon current national per-pupi^l expenditures, are 
as follows, according to DowUng 0976): ^^-^ ^ ' 

Escalating Projected 
Year . Percentage Authol-lzatibn 

1976 pre-formula ye^ar v $ilo million 

1977 pre-formula year 200 million 
197a ^5^ ^ 387 milfion 
f979 lot • ' 775 million 
1980 . 20^ 1:20 bilUon 



Year 

1981 
!982 

CLASSIFICATION LiMITATIONS 



Escalating 
Percentage 

^0^ 



Proj ected 
Authorization 

52.32 billion 
3^16 bMHon 



ERIC 



A maximum of 12 percent of a state's Chi Idren In the age i^ange 5 to 17 may be 
labeled as handicapped. *A maximum of one-sixth of the 1^ percent may represent^ 
Learning Dlsabledchlldren. , ^ * . ' \ 

PRIORITIES , ^ ^ 

The act requires that all handicapped indlvl^juals, ages 3 to 21> be benefici- 
aries. Federal funding priorities are given* first to "unserved'^ children and, sec 
ond, to Inadequately served, severely handicapped children. 

CONTROL OF MONIES. . - ^ 

In t976 and 1977, the states wlU control all monies, fn 1978, 50? of each 
'gate's entitlement must "pass through" to intermediate and local agencies,"^ In 
1979-1982, 75^ must "pass through,*" 

SOME STATE AND tOCAL RESPONS 1 6 1 L IT lES 

^ ^ [ '' ■ . ^ 

The act emphasized state and local responsl b1 1 1 t les^for 

1. early identification of handicapped children^^ , 

2. - provision of fuXl service ; - , 
3* provision of due"^ proc&ss machinery; 

^. Individualized prograpts for al 1 handicapped children; 
5^ special education in " leas't restrictive environments' '; 
6^ protection of confident lat Ity ; ' ^ 

7* assurance of nondiscrimination In testing and evaluations 
8. provision of parent consultation^ 

9^ inservJce training and comprehensive personnel development; 

" . Ip. policy guaranteeing the rights of all handicapped children to 

free, appropriate public education. ^ , ' 

PRE-SCHOOL. INCENTIV€ ^ " . 

* Ific^ntlve grants are authorized to encourage provision of special services to 
prerschool handicapped children. Each handicapped ^hi fcl, between the ag^s of 3 ,and 
Swill generate an additional entitlement of S300* 

STATE. ADVISORY PANEL ' . , 

^ ' A state 'advisory panel will be created to advlse'ttte state on unmet special 



1^ 



education needs> rules and procedures^ and data reporting. Panel members must be 
* ' * ■ 

Involved in or concerned with education of the handFcap^^d^ 

V 

REf40VAL OF ARCHITECTURAL BARRIERS " ^< ; . 

Appropriations in "such sums as may be necessary" are authorized by the act for 

f ' * 

the removaKof architectural barriers. * ■ ' ' 

»^ ■ . 

CENTERS ^ , ' ■ , ^ ■ " , 

Through agreements with institutions of higher' education ^and other agencies^ the 

Secretary of HEW wi 11 establish centers on educat ional ^dla* and mate,ria1^ for t^he 

handicapped^ and " such other activities consistent with the purposes of tWs part*" 

These centers may "contract wi^ public and f5rivate agencies and organizations for 

demonstration projects ." ^ . ■ ' ■\ ^ 

■ ■ * * ♦ 

Sotne Impl legations for School of Ed^ication * . - ^ 

1. The act underscores the national commitment to education for ttle hand!-* 
capped. ^ Additional special education personnel will be required to tneet^ expanding 
service needs» consonant with "malnstreaming^" "deinstitutiona^izatlon^li and "pre- 
school handicapped."' , ' * t < * 

2. ^As per above^ there is a new^ emphasis on tbfe training tof " regular" education 

? J — ~ 

personnel and leadership people to work with hapdicapped individuals in educational 

settings from which they were often previously excluded^^ The Bttreau for^the Educ'ia- 

tion of the Handicapped Dean's Projects on Maf nstreamlng (supported through .morries 

authorized by P'.L. 93~380)^ are in the vanguard tf this, new emphasis* 

• 3. Although P<L. 94-U2 will allocate funds primarily to state* intermediate * 

and local agencies* th^ provision requiring t;he establishment of.ceoters o^ pnedla aitd 

fnaterials and "suclv other activities consistent with this part", in Institutions of 

^ ^ ■ ' r - 

higher education allow for direct contract with HEW by^schools of education. H^ter-* 
ial development in specific subject .areas (e.g.* science* re^ading* math* etc.) J^or, 
handicapped children and demonstration projects for, new materiaH^* techniques* and 
technologies wifl probably be consistent with this p/ovision'. , ' ^ 

The training activities of schools of education rely heavily upon locals 
Intermediate* and state agencies as training sites for field-base^J programs. The 
Increased Influx of funds into these agencies speclfiqally allocated for ttie'e'duca* 
lion of children with special needs will have Implications for^tr^^inlng. Schools of 
education have "an investment rn.malntainlftg quality training sites and a professional 
comml.tment to all of the children which these sites serve. -University Involvement 
ia [nservice training and cont^xt'preparatlon/suppPrtlve-service types of activities 
may w^ell be welcomed- * ^ ' " \ 
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chaptI^r 6 



Parents Look at Mainstre^ming 



Judith Greenbsum & Geraldine Msrkel 



Of sM the options open to the parents of the h3ndic3pp,ed child^ maTnstresintng 

may be the one theV vfeM as the most crucial^ and the. one tp WllTch.they brin^ the most 

anxiety. The ne^r-normsl chMd places more emotional stress on parents then the more 

♦ 

severe and dependent child. Regardless of the natura or severity of the handtcap> 
the near-normal child either, wMl lead an independent life as an ^dult or m'W needT 
some kind of supervision and shelter for the rest or his life. The uncertainty of 
the child^s fate is hard for hJs parents to bear*^ The varJab^^s that spetl the dif- 
ference between independence and' dependence afe hard to codify and measure. Parents 
realtze tha*V'their owp contj-j but ion to the near-normat child may make the essential 
difference, and thus they live with unresolved anxiety for a long time* The decision 
for a mainstreaming placement, if seen by the parents as the preparation for adult 
independence/ becc^s fraught with emotion, 

^ ^ ^ History ' ' \ ' * 

^ Any hfs.tbry of specia! education .ia America would be woeful ly inadequate if the 
role of the parents^ movement were not included. It was parents of han(|rj^9Sf^e4 chil** 
dren who pushedj,^ oft^n without professional help,, for the legislation and servlj^es we 
have tod^y. Not only hav^^h^ parents often been alone in their search for services, 
but they often have found themselves vigorously opposed 1>y the professional commjjjfl tyT 
The first paceqL groups were similar to parent^triacber. organizations but focused 
on'specific custqdialVare facilities for the retarded. These parents, mo^t oCwhom . 
wefe to!d by pbys Rci ank and others to **put the child away for^the benefit^tif the — 
family** and then **Torget him,** fought back against the harsh sentence. They did not 

^forget' their-, child^n. They not only kept them at home as long as^ysjcally and , 
ernotioTial ly possible but also tried to upgrade the institutions in whicliSthey were 
eventual ly.vfQrced by circumstance to 'place their children, 

The^xoui;ggfe of these parents of^e 19^0s must'be emphasi;zed. They publicly 





^sdmltted to having handicapped children although social stigmatization was. unavoid- 
able. They were loathe to ' insU tut lonal ize' thel r children^ defying professional and 
public opinion. They chose to k^ep.therr children at hpme with their families^ a1* 
though they faced the often-Intolerable burden of caring for these children 2k hours 
a dayt 12 months a Vear. Vet they somehow found the additional strength to seek out 
other parents and join with ch^m to fight for serviced^ for their children. 

Uolfensburger £ Kurtz ( 19fl^ ^C^e4£ri bgd .these parents as "abused^ mismanaged^ 
hurt^ fighting mad and eloquent. * . . [1 Ivl ng tn a] 'darker age^" (p- 9). It was they' ^ 
who led speclaj education Into a new d^ "while the professionals were often occupied 
1^ attempts to defend the^status quo** (p. 9), 

A brief^^eu^lbne of'the history, of the Washtenaw Association for Retarded Chil* 

o/ Michigan may lUustrate the Impact of one such parents* group on 
services provldecT to retarded children In one county In Michigan* ThTs history was ^ 
ghout the State of Michigan and^ the entire United States by other * 
of parents operating in similar ways. , . ^ 

In Washtenaw County^ the parent mov^men^ began In 1950 when parents of children 
at the State Home and Tralninc) School joined together to better the bondltlons at the 
. school. Thi s parent group be^came the Washtenaw Association for Retarded Chi Idren ^ 
affiliated h^h the state and natlon^l^ARC. As i:ond1t1ons at the school bettered 
soinewhatt these parents became Interested In the pIlQht of t'hose families jvhose re- 
tarded chl f dren were 1 1 ving at home^ and were w1 thout any servl ces at a1 1 > 

Their efforts were rewarded In 1956 when the first day center for the trainable 
retards In the county wVs open by WARC, in % room donated by the'Salvatlon Army> 
Money for the work was donated to supplement the jiiodest tuition. However^ many chll^ 
'^dren were ^tltl not being served. In 1961^ at the urging of WARC^ the pubJIc schoals. 

took over sponsorstflp of a portion of, the program. With part of the burden lifted^ 

% * * 

the WARC i^as abHe to continue its responsibility for all trainable and some ^ducable 

» preschoolers and cill trainable individuals p^/er 1^ years of age. "^he United Fund 

sUppJMed some of the required funds. At the urging of parents. In 1964^ che Ann Arbor 

l^ubljc Sdiools assumed full administrative responsibility for all trainable mental^ 

Impd^red chtJdren from agefs 3 to 21. ^ARC was then able to' turn to another segments 

On the retar<^e<rpopulat'ibn which was yet unserved. WARC opened an adult activity 

ic^^ter for _ Individuals over 21 years of age. In 196S» a day care center was estab-* 



/ 



\ed for severely retarded children. 



It was a cooperative venture organized by 

Sp^ce^was 



WAJtC^^ni^/frnanced ty Community Meotal Health (state and federal funding) 
;.fWnted'^at i^a reduced ra^te <f rom' a local church. » 

Thrbughbut "Jhe^e years. In aildltlon to the hard work of founding and organizing 
services', the' parents found themselves supporting each other psychologically- They 
enj^yW meting together'^ onl^.to taik about their children to another understand* 
Vn^ )ium^n Eit^lng. Fear* gu11t» and shame were lessened by these encounters; and In- 
fOT^iiapscM^as exchanged* The])arents shared joys as well as sorrow's and drew 
st^*eng[th t^o go on. 1 ■ 

1 > ^ -68-^. 



During this time, families with educable mentaUy impaired and learning disabled 
- chi Idren wene sometimes better , sometimes worse off than fami 1 ies of tra1na1)1e and 
severely iifipalr^d children. The most mildly involved child w^s often found In the 
regular classrobni'sfnce few if any classes for mildly impaired children existed in 
most public schools., 'Many of these children were never even suspected^of being 
handicapped^. They were either considered "diffic^flt" or *'slow." However^, the more 
' moderately involved ch i Id had no place ^o go at 1 . 



' In Wasbtenaw County, for example, due to the large watting list of trainable 
children, it was deibided not to admit educable children to the'.program. Some of 
these chi Idrerv were denied a place in the public schools as well. This exclusion was 
especi a 1 1y prevalent If the children h^d behavior problems. * ^ ' - ' 

Leaj^ning di sab led chi Idren depende d u pon^the good wi 1 1 and crea t i vi ty of tf*e 
regular classroom teach^r^ in addition to' the tutoring. and support of their parents. 

Meanwhile, other parent groups were fbrming around the country. United Cerebral 
Palsy beqan In 19^1, ^itU an advertisement in the New York Times signed by the parent 
of a child with cerebral palsy. The advertisement urged other parents to call the 
signer. Cruickshank noted that in that year, the time had come, thrbugh the attltu- 
dinal changes of the lafger society, for parents lOf handicapped children to admit to 
their true feelings, and no longer to hide the presence- of a hand i capped. chi Id in the 
home. The National Federation of the Blind, a consumer's organization founded by the 
blind themselves, also started in 19^0. These groups, along with the Association for 
Retarded Children, dealt with the more severely handicapped (or the more overtly 
handicapped) in our society. Ti^e Association for Children with Learning Disabilities 
was nbt founded until I963» it united many parent groups which had been founded In 
the 1950s, such as the. New York State Association for Brain-Injured Children (1957) 
and California Assoct at ion^^for Neurologi ca I ly Handicapped Children (I960). Lejrner 
(1971) stated, ^'These parents, believing that public schools should provide the 
special education repaired for their chiTdrfn, organized parent groups for the pur- 
pose of convincing schools that these exceptiona dren were educable*' (p. 21). 
Let,9er continued, > , * ^ 

As has been typical within^the history^ of. special education, 

the pressure and impetus ^came from parent ^rc^ups rather than 

^ educators. (p. 2!) - ^ ' 

. ' ^ m 

\ * *■ *' ' ' ^ 

The CivM Rights ^movement of. the 1950s gave added voice to the parents. Parents 

of handicapped children and handicapped adults themselves benefrted froiTi the fact 

that black people bandecl together and decided to asJ^ for their equal rights under the 

* - * 

law. Foj;^ example, there rs presently a bill before the Michigan State. Legislature 

.that will tinit^., under one law, leg^l gtjarantee^ of cIvM rights fofboth ethnic ml* 

norities dhd handicapped persons. , ► * . 

' In the 1960s, the Kennedy family's influ^c^, not only In the >roM fera t Ion of 

services to the handicapped but in the attitude of society toward hand japped 



chMdrcHri and thei r^ami 1 ies » was also of considerable Importance. The retarded 
Kentjecfy daughter^ the retarded Humphrey granddaughter » the retarded son and deaf 
dafighter of opera st^r Severley St)ls» such blind singers ak Jose FeTllciano^nd Ka/ 
GharleSf the wheelchat r tmage of Chief Ironsides of television faine^ all contributed 
to d1 leviati ng the .shame and gui 1 1 and J one) iness ^fel t by the parents of 'handtcafjped 
cl)itdren and moderated the attitudes of society in general toward, handicapped, indivl* 
duals. Parent groups throughout the country^ their strength Increasing, pressed for 
equals edocat ional opportunity for all their handicapped chi1^dren._ They were sup* 
ported by a society grown sensitive to the n^eds of handlpapped^ children. ' In the 



late 1%0s and early i97Q3» laws were enacted in all the 50 states and the OTstrict 
of Columbia man^ting public schooling for all children with spectal or unusual' 
needs. A brief Mstory and des(:riptior1 of Hichlgan*s law Illustrates the other state 
laws a^pted arouVid the country* 

(Michigan's Committee on Han<^atory Special Education was organized in February 
1970. It consisted of w-epresentat i ves of such parent organizations as the Hichigari 
Association of Retarded Citizens^ Unltedv^Cerebra) IPalsy Association^ and Michigan 
Association for ErtifetionaMy Disturbed Children^^nd professionals who were^in^olved 
in the Michigan Federated Chapter of the Council of Exceptional Children! Other in- 
teres ted' ci t izens , both 'parents and professionals » also were . i'nct|id^d. This commit- 
, tee prepared an initiative petition for mandatory special education; they collect-ed 
"in excels of 200»p00 ^signatures from voters throughout the state. At this pointy 
"mainstreamJng** had not yet entered the parents'^ vocabulary. 

H/chigan's Mandatory Special Act (P. A. 198), went into effett in October 1973. 
I^p^tabf ishes the right of each handicapped ( impai red), person in the state to equal 
educati^onal opportunity from birth to age 25, One notable part of the- Michigan Ai^ 
, IS Its provision of parents' participation in the educational planning for their^^ 
children as well as in an intermediate school dislfrf ct P^i.rent Advisory committee to * 
oversee the workings of the law. it was in the guidelines ekplainifify this law that 
mains treaming first surfaced as part of the spectrum of educat^ional opportunities 

♦ 

open to each child/ ■ - ' ' ■ ^ ' 

. Attitudes ' 

Parents' attitudes, 5^haped by society's attitudes and the services avai*3able to 
handicapped children^ have undergone much change through the years. One qannotas- 
sume that parents of the 1950s are the same as parents ^oday. Huch'has trarti&pired to 
-make the parents* lot easier* Although we sjtiU.have f^r to ^go, services and options 
for handicapped children by locals state^ and federal governments have been S^reatJ^y^ 
expanded.. We hav^ seen |Ociety become more accepting of disability.^ As a result/ 
'parents have become more assertrve in asking for the lielp they need.' * \ 
Parental attitudes^ in general^ toward their handicapped cfri Idren Tiave Been 
studied by professionals oV6rr the ^ears. Speeches and article* presented by parents 



during these same y^ars suggest different conclusions than the professional surveysr 
^ .Possibly, the speeches-and articles bv these par'ents ^re not representative of all 

parents. Possi.b^ly> some professional bias has crept in. Historically, professionals 
-have seen much pathology in fSarents of handicapped children. Mytfiologtes often grow 

up, be^tween groups of people out of touch with or distrusted by one another. The 

often-voiced professional attitude that parents are opposed to ma tnls treating is very" 

^Jjrob^bly one such my^th^ . ' " • 

' Little is actually known about , parents ' attitudes toward mains treaVi^g ■ It is 

* ♦ * 

so new a con(^pt that there has been no time in which to survey parents^ A small" 
scale study was conducted in Washtenaw County one riKDnth before the Mandatory Act went 
into effect in October 1973- ^ * 

The study asked 35- families of handicapped children the following question: "Do 
you prefer that your child be in (l) a regular class full tiitie with supportive help, 
(2) a special class full time, (3) a special school full tim^j or (k) part of the day' . 
in a regular class» part in a special class?/' According to^J^e results^ 13 parents 
chosfe thf first al terna t r ve' and II chose the fourth; if\jDther wirds 2k of 35 families 
' chose mai Fis ti'eaDiing as the educational alternative for their child for at least part 
of the day^ regardless of the nature or severity of the child*s disability. The par;- 
epts in this study were certainly not representative of all parents of h'andicapped 
children and there were several sources of bias m this sample of 35 families- On 
the other hand, the'se parents may well be representative of the active parent^who 
works to modify or expand services .and wh05^"voic^ i^ the one that is heard by pro- , 
fessibnals >n special education and by society. in general. In any case» these results 
indicate the spectrum >of .poss Ible parental attitudes regarding mainstreaming. 

Parent s, ci ted several /easons Tor choostng mainstreaming ^s the educational al- 
' terna tive for their child'. {a) Since children would |e^d relatively Independent 
lives as adTults^ they should begin now, to experience mainstream Wfi and to build 
thej^r self-images accordingly, (b) Although the* [>laceme/»^t might not be permanent 
at the room^nt » i t seemed the Best a I terna t i ve. for the! r'chi Id. (c) Most 1 i kely , the 
child would benefit frpm the modeling of **normal*' cbfldi-enr 

On the other hand» some parents preferred noV*'tp ii^9^ their children main* ^ 
streamed for more than a small portion of the day. ^^E^ieiSc^^tistrents were afraid that 
their children^ although relatively wel 1 *funct ion fng,tWCKj*iS^^ rejected and tease^^by 

'V- If ' - 

their normal peers» which v^ould be damaging to the chTld^ ^Qe'parent felt that her 
child had both tntell^ctuaV and behavioral deficits of sufflc^^nt magnitude to pre- 
clude regular class pla(;ement at that time. However^ thi^ parent felt strongly that 
specT^l class placement io the public school setting v^as desjrable since the child 
c^me in contact informally with '*odrmal*' children and learned^a great deal from them, 
Irnguist leal ly and behavior^) ly . ' ■. - ' ^ ^ r~-*.*~ 

. The first of thj^e predominant concerns the parents had regarding mainstreaming 
was the react ron. of^he normal children, ifi,^h^ regular class to the handicapped 



^ child. This concern ranged from possible taitntlcig, arid teasjng to no tinteract ion 

whatever. Same parents were..^fraid that th^ir children wo^uld not be able, to make any 

'friends. ,Th^ parents of the phyVically ifnpaired children ^ckn<^ledged .ijhat this 

'pifght be a'^possibl H ty but felt that their children would hav&: tp fac€ this problem 

as part of •the preparation for Independent living. , *f ^ 

\ : ' ' ^ ' ^ 

\ TH^ second major corvcern of the parents was the grading system in the regular ^ 

classroom and how it would affect thfe<r children. Several parents mentioned that> , 

although thei r"chl Idnsn Kied very hard in school* they recerfy^d '*C's'.' and "D's" 

from the regular classroom teacher. Th^ teacher insi sted ^ grading *'on" a curve.'* 

The parents wanrt a gr^fdi-ng ^ystem that takes intf> account 'the child!s ef fort ^vj s-^- 

vis-the chl td' s, 1 imi tatjons . In other words , Chey belUve that a retarded child who . 

works hard to master the marterial should get an ''A*' although in 'COmpprlj^iDn to his/her 

**normaP* clas'smates he/she is .functioning aft average or below. 

The third c^ncern^ and possibly the most important^ was the reaction of a regu- 

Idr classroont teacher toward having' a ^handlcapped^ch! Id in her class. Parents asked 

' the administration '\f they coyld place their child ^n the classroom of a receptive 
teacher, one who actually wanted a handicapped chi Id in her classroom. Th^ pai^'ents, 
felt that as mainstreaming became more accet^table to regular classroom teachers 
(through inservlce training), choosing the child*s teacher would become less.lmpor^ 
tarvt. ' , ^ ' <» r. ■ ■ 

In summary, these parents of handicapped children viewed the mainstreaming 
ternative as dependent upon their particular child, his educational and ertiotijonal 
^eeds, and the placement options 6pen t6 the child. Some parent's felt tl^at their 
children belonged in and would benef»t from the mainstream. Others felt that a more 
shelteired alternative would be best. Some parents felt that their childr^en should be 
1/1 the mainstream f or *a large part of the day ^ut not for the entire day. Others 
■felt that their child should b^mainstreamed ^^or one nonacademic subject such as gym^^ 
music, or art. No parent viewed mainstreaming as an' easy al teroat i ve. Modification 

.,of the curriculum and the physical environment and emoti'orial support were seen as 

necessary for successful mainstreaming. . ttest Important^ the parents felt, is ^he" , 

fostering'of a positive attitude in the school ^ admini st rat Ion, regular classroom 

teachers, and a}l the children attending school. It is certainly time for large* 

^ ' ' ■ p ^ 

scale studies of parent attitudes toward mainstreaming to be launched- 

> *' ^ ^ , 

■ Goals . / ■ . " . 

Thet^pal of malnstr^aitilrlg should be tp increase the p'robdbility that the excep-^ 
tlonal chi Id will ftSnct ion as independent 1y and succe?s fn^ ly as poss ibl e. Thi s dbes 
not Imply that all children will function 1 ndependent ly ,but that they will oper^le as 
well as possfble^ according fto their current abilities. Mainstreaming to the nfaxintum 
degree possible, rather than exclusion, Chances the chances for success and Indep^n* 
dence since It provides opportunities to model and practice social skiMs which might 
no% be aval lable Otherwise. " 



, . -. ■ (■ ^ / 

rioweverj movement from a residential center o*" special class to a. regular ^(ass 

'in and of 1 tsel f insures nothing . Ma ins t reaming mus.t be viewed as a dyoamtc process , 

- , - - * * * . / • 

not as a product or one-time placement. " ■ , / 

JnitiaUy/ the exceptional Individual is placed in the least restrtctiye setting 

'po?s i ble while attempts, are made to provide "the most effect i ve program av^t lable . 

t'eriodica ] 1y ^ procedures and services arp evatuated and new programs are^ designed to 

meet more complex sets of affectjve^ xo^niti^ve^ and/or psychomotor nee^4. ^ 

Cdnsid^rations and Variability 

There is great variability within the educational environmeny that must dealt 



with. A major consideration Is the uniqueness of the child and the nece^sity^ pro-, 
gram .planning 9n a^^cas'e-by^case basis. Although school systems^ are designed to and 
trad i t tonal ly deal with groups^, jfegislation guaranteeing educational ser\/[ces to ex-^ 
ceptional individuals from pre-school to adulthood will nece^ss i tate, a broader range 
"of service and*^a greater focus;' on the student as an individual.^ The school system 
will be required to .ha^/e a cascade of services available to meet the individual needs 
of the students^ as well as to provide adjustments^ as progress is achieved. 
^ Additional sources of variability withJij'th^ educational system a.r^ the 'uniqu^ 
ness of the parent^ teacher* and school syst^rfr^t^any paf ticdl^r 'tiTne. * Ead^. of these 
component "parts may have its own. value s^stem^ ^a^^^^^f^^^aro +jand*cappi>»g condi-^^^^^ 
tionSj_ servi ce delivery sy^tem^ financiai con^j^nXKiL^jT^fe .3^^ of interactions " 

with excftftti'^n^l children and thei^parent^A^ I^t4.>^^l^^ great variety^of * 

legislative rulings and interpretat iois at: natiprt|ii s-tafej^ levels. 

' The inevitable* varJabi h ty^w^thin the -^ijE:XUon^i,/yst6m cannot be denl^d^ but 
must be dealt with. It is difficult tg make afici€Lions|^Ctfhen onfe*s feelirt^s and pri- 
orities, are clear; It i*s next to irrfposjfij^e when tfeff part^ijipan^ must ^u^fs .about 
each other's perciept i ons . Parents -not i;^^S?^Kave*theVig{)t t>u^ the responsibility to 
air, their vi^wsjfcr -preferences arfd to have.lfi^am^onsldered in the selection of pro- 
gram" alternatives and sciiddules. ; / - ^i^^^" - - ' ^ 



'The avohdance'of these issu^s^ and^henf^We^aJirftraaLh oLt differences will un- 
doubtedly hafnper th^ decision-making procfesj ^T^e^ittervtion^ ^of the law is full pa- 
rental j>art"f"ci[iation. Jo compl^y witji tKi^ iQicei^j>^^i;^hts will have to beco^j^e more 
assertive, in theiV deal ings. with the school*, Ha'hjsrpe^mu^ig e/ can be effective 

through a con^nual cycle of decision making. which mtjst fuJly involve paren/ts^ ^ 



Labeling '^^ 

.■ . ' ■ . ■ ' > 

Pijrents as well as professionals must separate^the various uses of labels^ A 
label can be used administratively for plaeement i;i funded programs* A label can 
also b,e! used educationally with the tiope of providing inj[ormation for program plan- 
ing. The ■ latter 'us6 is'basef) on a medical mod^l and usually is inappropriate for 
educatjooal programing.* xf , t * . 

4 Admf ni s trat J ve ty » a l^bel &an 'be usefuT wKen* a parent is attempting Co attain 



services, or benefits. A ch i Id wi th a Jabel has the \ega\ right to services from the 
school or district and direct payments fsoc laK secur 1 ty » ^suppltime'ntal security in- 
comel or benefits (vocational rehabi 1 i tatloh-^ trax deductions^ fronV^tate Or federal 
agencies^ However^ because of rigid def in.! 1 1 ons »v the child who falls* between labels 
or requl res several labels can lose out;, on services or benefits^ 

Educat ion^lly / label s have failed to provide useiFul information for the planning 

t * i ' ' ' / ^ 

of educational] alternatives'" or facilitating communication, ^ven when the .definition' 
is ctear to the professions^ it may not be expj^ine^.ad^quately to the parent. ^ When 
i?^ ts.explainedj the label is often presented v^fitk medical interpretation^ whiph Is 
usually ir^-eleviint for educational programing.^ Regardless of the area of disability^ 
the behaviors associated with a label are frequently presented as a set of rigid and 
invariable characteristics. The'label often lumps all types^of behavioral charac- 
teri'Stics together and then blocks people's penceptlop of the individual child's 
strengths^ weaknesses^ arid. learning sty^e. There II .an emphasis on thechlld's 

.limitations r^^ther than potent ial . Th^refore^ in practice^ rather than facilitating 
cofTununiAiation, the Ubel tends to inhibit and distort the information, it is crftl- 
cal for the parent" and/or teacher to f i rst ,ident i f y the .label(s) used and then to ^ 
hav^ them^defin^d in understandable, ^observable*, and measurable terms as ^they cur- 
rently appl.y to the child. This procedure, Aiay then 'provide some shared information 
that can be used for decision making. It is a parent's right to request a deflnl^ 
tion.of a term and an explanation of hov^flthe label was determined. The next task is 
to see if the personnel — principal^ teaiher^ specialists^ .^tc, — involved with the'' 
child concur with t(je labeJ ^nd share simnar 4^finitions» prognosi^^ and suggested' 
procedures. ' 

As a groups parents can gel'p to reduce Jthe use of labels. Radier than adoptr 
int^^a categorical label as an organizational title (l*e.» Association for Retarded 
Citiz^ns)^, parent groups should and aj-e Beginning 'Co use titles tbat reflect 6e- 
havioral descriptions Association for Children w1t>i Social and Learning D'i f- 

ficultiBs). Parents 1/i this situation are choosing titles that describe beh^,ior 

'and suggest a ,*f ocus on^'solving problems rather than continuing the stereotypic glo- 
bal classification of tKeir exceptional children. PaVents, sHould refrain and dis^ 
courage other people from using a label as a descriptor of the total child, 

^ S'trategies , , * * 

The basic. process in mainstreaming Is parental and professi onal constant deci- 
sion makrng, Al 1 part icipants are involved in % cycfe of planning^, injptem^nt Ing^^^ 
evaluating^ and modifying on a tong-as^well as shor^'tef'm basis, "Hainstreaming as. a 
developing educational' concept causes changes in special and regular ediucatlorr ser^* 
vices and in turn^ is modified by*the responses of these Services, The cycle of con- 
cept development* service response* and modification of the concept, must be based on 
the^ systemat 1 c collection of information on performance. Performance is used In its 
broadest sense to include the exceptional individual's behavior In the affective* 



eogoitive, and psychomotor domains. Without 3 data base, decision making fs caprf~ 
cious an** <'oets not insure the fndividqal 's -continued success. 

Parents mu><n>e Involved in the ilecision making 'process during tti^, j'nl t i^l plan- 
ing and placemant conferences and thenj^perlodfcally, in progr^am, evaluat ion. Decf- ■ 
sions cor>^rninq placements should be'based on (a) an ordered list of the ciilld's 

needs, (bj Jhe tndividual preferenc^t ot par^ent^i child, and professnonat, and (c) an 

■* ^ 

.expectation of possible modification, based on evaluation, 

J S^ceptional chjidren often have many^needs, , The values and; ^ tt i tudes of a group 
of decision makers are reflected when s^ch needs and/or program alternatives are 
lasted in order of importance* If awacJKness o4^di f ferences and compromis,es are 
gained at thjs point, program planninra-and the chances for success are enhanced. 

With the variability of the s^^em, the only thing on^ can ^e sure of js change, 
^ Parents and profess iona I s must think of programs -as 'the bes t ^a 1 ternat ive that can be . 
deslgiied at a particular time. Initially, time schedules and expected performance 
criterra should be specified so that there are cl^ar " indications for program modhfi - 
cation. Thereftire, at the initial conference, the dates ^n<j fhersources of Informa- 
tion used for judging success should be listed. Decisions concerning program evalu" ^^ 
at ion should be based on. a list of expectecl outcon^s 'which are periodical ly^ compared 
to the (a-) actual performance of th? child ( tests ,observat ions ; work samples); {b)^ 
analysis of the experience by the parents and professionals; and (c) views of the ^ 
experience by^ the chi Id. . * 

' Too often, decisions are made in the absence of information about the child's 
performance or with infornnation u/)related to the original objectives. In addition, 
.^nce a program has been implemen.t^d, the news of this experTence is not shared amqng 
the chil<i> parent, teacher, consultant, and/or administrator, A cr i ti cal phase of 
the^process is the comparison of original intent, actual performan<fe , and perceptions* 
of the program, Only'then can patterns emerge that wM F , i I lustr^e which education 
alternatives* influence .progress ffiv a particular child. The parent must insist that 
work safi^ples or,. tests relal;ed to QbjeetWe^ be. sam[^ed for evaluation of progress-. 
The 'parent should maintain a /ile with notes , .s^amples of work, and reponts from out- 
side s6urces which can be used during coj^ferences , ^Jf behavfpral problems surface, 
then o6servations^or^g«<tes on the occurrence of the behaviors must be in evi_dence; 
Interviewing the chil<kor observations of the classroom 'by members of the origfnaT 
(planning team' can be advantageous also* * ' , ^* ' . 

. . Dur plans and evaluations must be projected and!J^dopted in stages as the child ^ 
and educational system respond to one another, Tjje actual process and problerfifi in- 
curfed duri/»g mains treaming efforts can be analyzecl by relatrng-^h^ experience of - 
one family as they attempted ^to integrate the^r handicapped son into'the educationaK 
matrr$tream. , ^ * ' ' * . 

^ ^ A Case History 
■ ' \ ^ . 

Danny, age^S,. has cerebral palsy. He can be descried as having spastfc 



paraplegia with some involvement of the upper extremeties. He needs^a vfalKer (Roll- 
aider) to ge^ around^ He also hes a pVofound hearing loss of 80 decibels which is ^' 
corrected to 60 db with a hiring aid. He is good looking, with flaxen haif^ bright 
eyes, and beautiful teeth. Hp is a bit'small for-^is age. He sometimes drools. 
His speech Is intelligible most of the time. When he ha^s difficulty communicating a 
particular idea, he compensates by using a synonym several word descriptions 
culled from his large vocabulary. He lipreads well^ and that talents coupled ^ith 
^the ass istaJice ,of hiss^earing aid» helps him to function as a hearings person.^ He is 
reatling at or around grade level s hates matti^ and in' general » is a bright child who 
is pleased with his accomplishments. Danny is th^ oldest of. two chi Idren in his* 
middle-class fami ly and ^is presently mainstream^ in the second grade of his neigh- 
borlkrod schoo'l . ' ^ J " 

Until 1973^ when heywa^ 7* Danny bttended^a special (public) school for ortho- 
F^edrcally handicapped children. At that time^ his mother and^ to a lesser extent^ 
his father^ pressed for Danny*s transfer to. a regular cl-ass in his neighborhood 
school. One of the prime reasons mot^lvating his mother-pwas that Danfiy had to spend 
three hours every day on rhe'bus that took him to his special school. In addition^ 
. after vi si t irrg Danny ' s c lass room several times , observing the other chi Idren ^ and * . 
monitoring Danny^s feelings whien'he ^rlved home from school ^ h^s mothe't felt tha^t 
th^ program was not ' appropr i ^te for hi,m^ However^ there ajppeared ,tcr be no other al-'"- 
te^rnative for Danny. It was dt this point that* (^ajiny ^s mother a^ked herself and her 
husband^ ^*Could Danny'posslbly manage in a regular classroom?'* 

Danny's mother visited nei ghborhood <5chool and talked with the principal 
abo^/t her concerns. Stie found the principal very receptive to having a physically^ 
impa ired ch i Id attend 'th^ school . The pr ipc ipa I , *in turn ^ vis i ^d Danny ' s home to 
meet him. ^fter olJserving Danayfat home^ the 4^rinclpal tallied to several^of the 
.kinder<|arten teachers to find'^out their feelings about having Danny in th^ir class- 
room- One of the teachers was particularly enthusiastic^ So princ ipal , teacher » . 

^parentSj and child agreed to give mainstreaming ja* try. 

■f * * * ^ 

The mpther then asked the D'irector of Special Education to convene an Educa-^ 

tional Planning ahd Placetnent Conference to change Danny's placement officially. It 

*vt:is at the EPPC .that itHJch resistance to mainstreaming Danny surfaced. The Principal 

of the Special schooi ^ school psychologist^ >)urse» and physical therapist all opposed 

the idea of mainstreaming Danny at this time. It was'felt that he still needed a 

great deal of physical t^erafjy.whic^y would be precluded by placement out of the , : 

sp^plal school; But the principal of the Jl€lg^^borhood school and the kindergarten. 

teacher; along with Danny's parents^ pushed ten giVe It a try.* "It might work and 

it might not^^^^^^o Dai^y starded kindergarten in his neighboVhaod school. 

■ Dn thes|first day of school^ H became apparent that the^ teacher^ ev^n with hef 

positive ^t t i tude ^ ."Inad not realized th6 full situation^ First of all» because of 

his poor balaoce^and coordination^ Danny needed help'in gdin^ to the ^athroom, A , 

call to, Danny * s* mother prompted her to volunteer^to come to school every day^at 



10:00 a.m. to toi Tet Oanny. In dddition, Oanrty walked very slowly dnd precariously 
wlth'his walker\and was soon out-distanced by his jostling^ giggling classmates oh 
■ their way to art and music. He could not participate in mucrt^f the activities in 
the gym.- Because of his upp^r extremity involve^ment, he wrote, colored^ cut^ and 



pasted very slowly. It became clear to^l^anny's teacher (and mother) that a full 



t ^e 

g^ide wa& needed in her claS'Sroom to help with Oannyt Fortunately^ there was some 
federal money in the School system for this position. 

Currently^ there are two aides in Oanny's classroom^ one in the ntorning^ one in 
the afternoon. They work with the class^^i^ general and the teacher is pleased to 
have them. Spec ^f ica) ly » they help with toileting Danny (his mother no longer has ^ 
the responsibility^), accompany him on his slow walk to art ^nd music^ and help him 
to s.ome extent with his school work. An alternative to spending money on an aide 

* ' r * 

coutd have been to ^nstall grab bars in the bathroom or to have a volunteer parent v 
already present in the school to. help with toiletting. Older children could help 
out in the gym and the teacher might slow down the class on their walk to art and 
music. Danny's mother feels ^hat^ at the moment, she is willing to sacrifice some of 
Danny ' ^ i ndependence for his safety (in xhe bathroom and haMway) but eventually^ he 
will be responsi^ble for meeting his^ needs ,hJms^lf and» thus » guidance wjll help him 

toward later independence. ' \ ^ 

* * * * 

Onc% a' week for one liour^ a teacheiv-consu t tant for^ the hearing impaired comes to 
school ,<ci help Danny "and the teacher, v^he* mother says that ideally the teacher-con- 
sultant should seeqtOdnny once a day'.^ Oanny- could' also have t^e service of a helping 
^teacher but thi^^.u)other and classroom teacher feel that too much fragmentation would 

resuH- The par^frts have taken responsibility for Oann^ 's physical therapy. Oanny'^ 
^mother takes him thr^e times a week to l^e loca* children's hospital. These visits 
are financed by the Hichigan Society for Cri*ppTed Children. Oanny hajSt'/g^ceived 
physical therapy daily at his special school as part of his* educatt^^p^rbgfam. His 
parents felt that the benefits of mainstreaming more than offset the additional re- . 
sponsi.bi 1 i ty for taking Danny to physical therapy outs4de of sch09l . > 

Oanny's kindergarten and first-grade teachers , chose not to prepare the noraml 
children in Oanny's class for. his presence- However^ they answered all t^e chil* 



dren's questions as thfey ^surfaced. The mother agreed with .this ^pp[;odch. Oanny^ . vC-^ " 
too answered que&tionsj., Th^ children got to" explore^ Oanny ^'phonfc ear'' and talk 
Into the microph^ne^ wliich <.he teacher wore"*^ -All in all"',. Oanny's mother be).iev^5 ^ ' 
^ ' that, the.chi ldren *in Oanny * s class feel pos i ti veby toward him.' - ■ ' ) . . • 

Oanny'a social 'life is st i ftjsoifiewhat restricted by society's attitudes toward ^ 
di $.abi 1 J ty.» which is why bis mother takes an active interest ii^ehhancjng his social ' 
interactions^ She invites Danny*^ classmates to pjay with him several tirnes a week^ 
Birthdays become gaia affairs. Mother and son un^[^stand the other ch i Idrejn^and 
, Jtheir parents-'amJ a^e wM 1 in^ to cake the initiative in social con^^cts. Oanny. rs 
- seldom invited by other Children, to their houses. On the other liand.- Danny's mother 




feels that he should, learn how to enjoy being alone since, as a handicapped Jndivi- 
dual » relati ve i sol at ion will be his lot . To th i s end , Danny -rS^'enrol led in an art 
course at the local art -^assoc iat ion. He seems to have both talent and interest in 
this area. 

Danny's mother, is helping him to f^aintatn his relationships with other handt~ 
capped children and adu-lts so that at least some of the time he does not feet unique. 
Last^ the teacJ^r^ principal, and parents feel that society has much to learn from 
anny. Ha fnst reaming Danny may foster a more accepting attitude toward all di&abil- " 
t i^^. \ 

^ Decision Making ^ . .= 

The case of ^anny could gi.ve the irnpression of consistent^ positive^ and sue* 
cessfui interactions between home and scliooK However^ although it is not indicated 
in the case study, the participants on botJJ sides frequently felt abused and frus- 
trated by one another. It took months to deal with the natural and conmon feelings 
of frustration, tensioh^ and sometimes loneliness. HLfferent jnroblems encountered by 
par^ts and teachers during, nvainstreaming evoke complex emoti^s that must be deaJt 
with. " 

Parents and school personnel must realize that such' feel ings will emerge^and 
that it'takes time and patience to cope with the, issues. Danny*s program almost 
Emailed severa.l ti^mes; however,- after several years of hard work and cooperation^ a 
comfortable and effective program i,^ functioning. * 

Programs are often I i cal and d i sequi 1 i br i um ^an be^ predicted between .the par- 
ent and school personne). Uneven patterns of behaviorand ach ieveinent_ are frequently 
ob^rved and shg<rld/ expected. The anticipation and jdi scuss ion of ^possible dis- 
equNibrium is onfr way of easing tensions. A s tatement'^such as '*This must be the 
hard \\me we t^lked^ aboyt^" leads to planning and problem solving rather than -re- 
crimi^tiohs ydnd terjsions, ' ^ - 

, ^TKe i^^t i f ica t ion of , acceptable ranges of perforntance' and behavior in rfiain- 
s tre^med'^^nvi rorpents facilitate;s decision rrvakin^^when probljems occL<r. CotAparing -the 
proj^c^d to the actual rate of progress helps the parent ard teacher to discriminate 
whet^r the probjejns ^re tempoi^ary and within an expected range or reflecting a cri- 
tical i ssue that requi i 



ires some major modification. 



.^In 



111 essence., the decision makers^ the parents and teacher^ must defrn^ those 
/things that would allow them to answer a question such as, *'Could Danny possibly 
^njanage -in a rfegulj^ classroom?" Instead of deciding on the .basis of ^^feellngs,*^ 
*' ^ attitu<:^s> aqd ranaom observations^ both parent and teacher outline the behaviors^ 
^ pcfrfori^nce^ or reactions t^rat would be required for ^ positive or negative answer. 
This proc^dur^ provi de&' the spect f i c or f ter f a to use in deci<!ing if mainstreaming 
plans should be maintainedt modJfiedt or discarded. ^ ^ _ ^ 

\ \\ > ■ . . ' ■ , 
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The parents* rolej^n the evaluation of tfyi mainstreaming cqncept depends on 

^tnelr degree of involvement in the decision-making process for their individual chll- 
dren an<l their evaluat Ion. of programs and progress through parent organizations. The 
individJal or-the group will each be stronger and more influential when supported by 

-information from the other, "Evenfs , reported bj^^parents from several schools allow aij 
organization to observe patterns, sj^ek additional information^ and plan effective 
strategies. The organization, in turn ,^ provides informat ionl^diji options^ training^ 
and support for parents dealing on an individiia^ basis. The parent organization has 
been a major force in changmg attitudes and services for the exceptional indjvldue^K 
Thfe benefits in terms of lobbying, /^narices, access to expertise, and support must 

,not be ov'erlooj^ed by parents or professionals, ' 

For parents, mainstreaming means continuous interaction wit^ educational per- 
sonnel fjcir plannrng, implementing, evaluating and modifying services- on an Individual 

-_t>asis.or tlftoju^h-parent organizations. „ , '^-r^X^ 




INTERLUDE 



Rudol f ^Schmerl 



The papers in this volume grew out of, a seminar taught by Professor Bate^ and 
Mr. West rn the spring of 1^76 at, the University of Michigan. I had been asked-to 
part i cipate » despite my absolute ignorance of anything having to do with the topic» 
because the produttion of th!s volume was the seminar's purpose^ and 1 have had sobe 
experience as a teacher of £ngl ish and as an edr tor of material in many "fie Ids I Hpow 
noth ing^ about . . So I talked^ from time to*trme» about (writing and organisation and 
s^tyle» and J ^sked a lot of questions^ and gradually I became uneasy. 'I was asked to 
make that uneasiness explicit here.' * _ ^ • . 

Let me repeat: I am a layman. I have never taught » nor wanted to» any kind of 
class at the pubHc school I eve I ; I have had no .traTning in educatJon> psychology^ 
sociology^ or law» and only very tfttle in history; I know absolutely nothing about 
genetics or biochemi Stry* or neurotogy^r any of the mawy other pertinent scientific ' 
fields; with only one faint exception* I have not even had any personal ^periences 
'with handicapped children or their parents. Why» therf> sliould I agree to sugges^t * 
more, than a comma here or a syntactical change there? Why not simp'Jy listen respect-^ 
fulTy to people who have not only studied the'r subject as scholars but also have 
been involved* and continue to be involved, in it ^s practitioners? 

Because^ I thinks we already have too many experts *talking^nly to ea^h other^ 
and about matters that go far beyond their expertise. A football coach talking about 
the^relation of the game to the moral development of the par^ticlpants> to^ the na- 
tion's .strength of character* and to constants in human nature leaves his expertise 
far behind and is ope^ to rebuttal by people ivho do not know a wi ngback f rom a spirit 
end. A businessman who identifies unfettered opportunities for the accumulation of . . 
wealth witti both natural law and personal freedoDi would not be surprised disagree- 
ments with people who. dp not know the stock market from a fish market* And special 
educaton^^ v4iether they are for, against^ or noncommittal about mainstreaming^ cannot 
take refuge \s\ expertise once .they have made declarations about the rights of all 
children^ tbe'^purposes of education, and social and moral imperatives. That Messrs'. * 
Pat^es and West, and the other contributors to this^volume^ haA?e recognised thrs fact 
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\St of coursej greatly to their credit. 

The preceding papers-<H-&p4^-three character! 5 ttcSi although not un"^iformlyj that 
^re the cauW^^ my dJ&qyIetude. The authors generally ^gree that de&irable educa- 
tional arrangements are those that benefl t ^Individual children In some personal way< 
Th^ey generally see questions of Ideology, structure^ finan1:ej administration^ and the 
1 Ike In essenti al ty pol i tical terms, that . i s,^^ questions .to be resolved (whether 
through persuasion^ litigation^ legislation^ or a heightening of moral sensibilities) 
by adjusthig power relations among the groups In conflict. And they generally^ do not 
specify what kinds and what degrees of handicaps, ^niental and physical, represent the 
outer limits of acceptability of children who are to be malnstreamed. Let m^ take 
these matters In reverse order, ^ , * . * - 

The mildly retarded child who can be taught to read acid wrlte^ to learn some 

sklll^^ to obtain a job at which he cap achieve self-siiff Iclencyj'^ls clearly not the 

Issue here^ espMeclally If he presents no particular behavioral problem. Kor^ 1 

assunie, ^re the authors writing about children requiring constant custodial care, 

chl Idren sufferi/ig from severe physiological and neurological dlsord^s and malfuncr 

* lo- 
tions. The question thus Immediately becomes one of diagnosis^ Is so-and-so a child 

vtUOt despite what appear <o be mental abnormal 1 t1es» one who mi^ht benefit, personal^ 

ly^ socially, educationally, by bePng placed In a regular classroomZ. ^What Instru*' 

ments shall we use to assist us to,render this judgment? Who shall make it? Wliat 

appear to be the social conditions surrounding It? Since we know that different 

children develop different abilities at dlffei^nt rates/how confident caQ^we be that 

what appears to be some (orm of retardation In^a very young child Is Indeed a perma- 

/t .deficiently, impermeable to various forms of < treatment? 
In my view, there are no general answers to these questions. If there 1^ a 
reasonable doubt about a given chi Id' s abll 1 1 les, present and potent 1 al then 1 1 
seems to me obvlpus that must give the child every chance'to develop his mind and 

his personality under the most favorable. c1 rcumstances we can contrive. .What those 

t * 

circumstances are should Ideally be determined only by our judgment of what mlaht 
stimulate that development most raptdl^f^ although practically, of course, we vfill be' 
limited by resources of both money and staff. That Is an easy enoOgh position to 
take. The har^i part cpmes when, In our judgment, the child's mental growth has come 
to a stop, , ' ( 

Who Is to render this judgment? Thos^ whose bus,lness It Is to do so; certainly 
not those whose business It Is not. What Is to be done with the child? That de- 
^ends on the circumstances. )f> under arrangements other, than the public school ^ he 
can^be tauqht a^sklll through which he mloht make a llveli^hood, that should be done. 
If he canno*t learn such a skill, then presumably we must make arrangements for his 
care* And I think that ^hat should be done as .soory^s possible, not only for^hls 
sak^ but, atWea^ equally Importantly, for/that of his family. It Is not neces- 



\ think 
: , at' lea^ 

to "the^mlly^s^ benefit to le^fySr^he child In Its care as long as jp' 
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especially not if there are other children. 1 happen to place highest possible 
value on the family; to me^ the ugliest story in the Old Testament is that *of Abra- 
ham^s readirTes's, however reluctant it was, to sacrifice his son in obedience to God. ^ 
Any God who^would test his adherent 's loyalty in this w^y should be rejected, noft . 
worshijDped. Biit isn't our adherence, to the rigt;^ts of parents to decide the fate of 
their severely handicapped children a similar sacrifice of people to a principle? 
And isn't^tt^e principle, \n this instance, tantamount to irresponsible and potential' 
\y harmfuPpcisigonement of social obligations? I do not expect , that 5 society still 

arguing about the rights of private property owners to do as they wish with what is 

1^ * 

only temporarily theirs is ready to consijder limitations to the rights of^parents to 
do as they wish with what Is also only temporarily theirs^ Stilly the point is that 
there i.s an Iss^ejiere^ and that it is at least debatable. 

The second characteristic of the preceding papers^ their essentially political 
orientation^ seems to me strangely at variance with the Idealism implicit In all the 
arguments'not onJy for malnstreamlng but^^yfo for special education In general* 
Special education as a lobbyjl representing a const I tuency » seeking more^ influence, 
more power^ jjiore money, Isjundoubtedly a reality In a country in Which the various 
ediitationdl institutions all are products of similar force^. The realism of a call, 
covert or overt, for more of what works is superficially attractive. ^ Some successes 
have been won; more seem likely. ^ If legislation for ' bl 1 Ingual or multicultural edu' 
cation can be achieved on behalf of children whose nativ/e language i'S not English,* 
or whose culture is not Anglo-Saxon^ why not envision something <lamparable for handi* 
capped children? Equal opportunity for all children is not a goal easy to dismiss^ 
especially not when the equality of all children is maintained on the basis of their 
Intrinsic worth as human beings. 

Still, such a position is only superf fclal ly^ttract 1 v^. By accepting adversary 
^relations be.tween different interest groups as Intrfr^ic to a democracy's educational 
system^ 'tbe advocates of more political power for special education seem to nfce to 
condemn themselves tS be a permanent minority. They may achieve greater toleration; 
they niay even achieve permanence » like the teachers* unions^ as a factor to be reck- 
oned with In the ^ppoi.ntment of people to office and the allocation of funds. But 
are these theJr goals? Will they also work for 'their own eventual disappearance by 
supporting genetic counseling^ biomedTcal research^ measures intended not only to 
mitigate handicaps but also to reduce the number of the handicapped? Or will the 
latter question contfnue to be surrounded by religious mysticism^ cries of social 
engineering^ accusations of eugenic fascism? ' ^ 

It Is admittedly an ugly question^ but It is worth raising^ The pol i t leal ' power 
of any group jdepends to some extent on that group's size and to a larger extent on 
its relative longevity. To accept the political nature of our educational system and 
to attempt to^use it on^lhalf of a given group me^s that one has an Interest In In- 
creasing that group's slz^and in'making It as permanent as possible. Neither of 
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these goals can be justified on any conceivable rational or humane ^grounds for spe- 
cial edu'bfition lobbyists. We^not only do not peed^ we do nqt want more handicapped 
children. We want fewer. In fact^ we want none at^all. ' * ' *' 

So the tradi t ional pol i t i ca } process ^ as it is pi ayed otit , year after year, 




educat^on^ does not seem to me appropr i ate for special education. JSpecial educators 

serve a\|:ons t i tuency un) i ke any other^ a constituency whose disappearance would have ^ 

^o be welcomed by al 1 . rat i^ona 1 person^. 1 do not find much confrontation of that 
^ : ■ ■ ' ■ ft. ■ ' 

ct--and 1 am convinced, it is one--in the papers in ^tlrlS:: yo]urne. Our mor§l respon- 

sibifity to do the best we can for those handicapped persons already among us irt- 
dudes. It seems tome, an Obligation to reduce their rwjmt>er*in the future. _ The 
greatest success special educators, like geflfierals ^ could apitev^s to'diminlsh 
society's need for them. . , , 

The is^ue of greatest concern to me, then, is what to'do about those handicapped 
children. whp are whth us here and now. ^ For some--and I am ftot qtiaUfied to*try to 
describe even in the most^eneral terms v^ho they might beT.*majnstreamrng seems to be 
a perfectly acceptable, indeed, beneficial strategy, up to^ the point of,!t>ie4r maxi- 
mum development. For.others^ mairis t reami ng may well be d1sa5trous,/as well. as for 
their classmates and teachers. I , cannot beHeve^.that we need ^ny but a humane and 
flexible policy^ emphasizing not principles T>lJt*^hi Idren's possibiMties as we see 
them on an individual basis. Does, this mean that^. like some of trie authors of the 
papers in this volume, V think thit one should structure ai;r9ngements to suit tlie 
child, that, in the old phra'se, teachers should teach cKi Idren and not subjects? It 
certainly dqps^not. -On the contrary, I think th^J: we ar$ already dangerously clos'6 
to eliminating many of the fundamental di]^ t Jnct lons education is traditionally supr 
posea to Tester. !t Is not at a1) certain that qur high ,s<;hools*are not already 
proces^+rlg meOtal ly def ic ient chJ Idren , r^g^dless cif ^hei r abi 1 i ty to re^d and . 
write, right along with normal and even super lOr ^chi Jdren who cannot read ^d write 
either, to and through commencement exercises every June. 1 ^o not believe that * 
human rights exist in the abstract^ Indeed, s/mo£ the abstract is*^ j^Ciman Invention 
understood by very few people, nothing is more inimjcal to a specific hufnan being's 
'rights than considering them in the abstract. To declare that di f fer^nces-. are un- 
important, that all children have the same rights, .that we' are. somehpw riKDrally 
obligated to move children from one level to the next because they have grown, older-- 
is to confuse education with relJ^gion. Perhaps we^are all already ec|Ua1 ixK, the sl^hy 
of God^ and perhaps we will all be ^qual in Keaven. But we^ar^ obviously not equdl ^ 
in our mental abilities and, as 1 understand publ'ic educa t ion^ ttie stimijlatlon of 
mental abiMties is very' largely what education is'about. 

^ I ha've no reservations about equality of educational opportunity. The (question 
is what to do when that opportunity has been provided^ as best as we can fnanage', and 
di^^jiPt fons emerge. 1 think the jyswer must be the honest one, always. We are a]^ 
^ready lying to f^r too many ncvrmal children. WeVwill not inprove matters by lying to 
exceptipnil ones, and their parents, as wel T, V ^, _ 
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* . ' - CHAPTER 7 



•'Resistance to Hainstr^aming 



Darlene Schoolmaster 



. ^ The ^ainstreatniag of exceptional children is-Yio }6h^er a theoretical Issue. 
TCKftiy's educator^ are not afforded the luxury^of Evaluating the ^various a'^pects of 
(pal nst reaming and'then deciding the best course of action for educators In some dis- 

tant futur^. Special education Students already beings ma Inst reamed in many 
school systems today. Although specific policies and 'practices tHffe'r, .such chM- 
dren include thpse generally ^cldssj^f Jed as lidrning disabled.^ e^uQatfl^ment^lly re*' 
tdrded> and Emotionally, vTsudHy, hearing, and physically irTipdlred^ but les^. Severely 

In most sch^jk^t systems, ma'iDStreamjng Is presented as aii^lt§ir^atl^y& J^js ^^speci- 
fic problem. For example, some ^ducable mentally Impaired students.^jna^?|^f In regular 
classes while the district still oper.^^^ se^egated classrooms fpi^^^her educable 
mentally Impaired children. Some emotionally impaired children .m^/^b^ In regular. 



cUsses ful If t ime, some part t ime,, and^ome may be m sel f '-contalnecl, S(»ec1a1 classes. 
The presence of ma inst reaming does not Imply a lack of special education services for. 
the Chi Wren 1nyo|ved< Generally, scfioo' .systems have tried to't>u11d ancillary ^up^ , 
port->ystems for both exceptional chlldrevtjn regular^ classes Jand for regular class- 
room teachers: - ^ ^ . - 

1 have wdrked as a special educator In a mal nstre^ijed sjttuation and phllosophl** * 
, cally support the (oncep^tt Halnstreaming Is an i^^ue of tFie rights, of handicapped 

lnd»y1dudi,s to 4n edjj^^Stlon; those rights must be recognized* .In the' smafl and Mm- 
*lted setting In which I was Ir^volved, we- w^re succdss^ful "^n'educating exception^ 
children fh a Ijess restr ic t i ve> envf ronment . - . ^ ■ 

\ hav^ pragmatic reservations, however, about the lai'ge-spale success of the 
mainstre&ming effort* Halnstreaming, like most educational Innovations, cannot be^ 
vtewed fh Isojatlon* Many o|her aspects Of the -tota^l^^^pol operation are affected-. 
^ by the education of specla.1 ch|l?ir^n rn regulan_cjass«s* In most^cases, changes will 



have tx> occur' concurrent -wi th or , better, p/l or .Ko the tna ins t reaming .effort if tfel s 
alternative is to bene^tt the exceptional jhiTd. Further., -If' the Initial att^^mpfis a't 
mainstreaming' are poorly planned and operated, then each subsequent^effort ,has less ^ 
and less chance of success as nega^t i ve f^e I ings become stronger and more widespread,. 

Resistance to mainstreaming ^^sts» npt so much as outright denials of the'right 
of handicapped Individuals to an appropriate education, but rather as subconscious 
attitudes hardened tty the da^iily difficulties faced'by those^ involved In these pro- 
grams. The sources of resistance are varied^ but all [n some way ^ffe^t t^e educa* 
tion of*exceptional, chi Idren in regular classrooms, 

' Children -i • - . 

* ' - * 

Both normal, and exceptional chi Idren may and ohben are' the, source of dl f f Icul- 
tles impeding the success of mainstream) ng . formal children may be fearful of those 
who are different and with whom they have previously had .little contact. In some 
school Systems special education c-lassrooms are located in completel y 'separate facil- 
ities. In other systjems, clus-ters of sejgregated c-lassrooms S'e hoiised rn a few 
buildings within the district. In either case, a student can mbve from grade ttJ-^ 
grade wlthdut having any contact with an^ exceptiona*! child. The separation of handi- 
capped from normal children has a long hisf^h^y* TKus, the suclden placement of a 
' special student in a regular classroom* can evokfe anxiety and*ri^sutt in overt rejec- 
tion of the new class member, ^ j \ ' ' 

Chavez, In reviewing* the history of special education*, and Zand^ in discussing 
attitudes toward except lona I J ty ^ show how the^e feeljjngs towardi spec t al chlldren^^' 
these attitudes and behaviors, have been part oT our cultural heritage for genera- ^ 
t.ions,. But more than history is^^volved> Students in regular education who are 
themselves close to the categorical handicaps may hamper successful mains^rea^ning. \ 
The child with learning problems. may be the leas^ accepting of the educifble mentally 
Impaired; the' class bullv^-^My be the most hostile to an aggressive child from an 
ereotlonally impaired prograin^ ^ child with some motor dl f f i cul t ie's may be £he least 

helpful to a classmate with more obvious and limiting physical impairment. In addi- . 

^ ' - ' , C 

tion, act J ^^at ^pn" of \ the pejtking-order rnechanism could result in clas^rooA disruption 

as exceptional children are integrated/1»to^reguIar education* settings^ Children, 

e»jy^lV those with problems, cbn£iaually str^v^ to\ncrease their distance fi;om 

the DO t torn of the pecking or^der with the arrival of •an^ new class, menibers who apf^ear 

capable of occupyitig the last pos'ftion in the' hierarchy, - * , , 

" Children currently In segregated special c^V^ses may aUo resist mamstreamtng 

atterrf^ts. If they remember 'unpleasant ^jchool e^^perrences ^before their special class 

placement, they'may well fear returning to a sitnflar sltuati6n. Their relative 

security in the special class setting may be enhanced by thetr familtarfty with each 

other and with^the same teacher over several years. This s i tua.t ion' uiay be partJc|j- * 

*^rly applicabfe to the non-f/hite student, FurVhert'^ti leas* one study suggested 

that educable mentally impaired chlldi^rNin special 'classes have poorer s^J f-concepts^ 

' ' ■ ■ ■ - r ■ . - 
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than^ftorifjparabfe children in regular classes (Heyerowitz^ 1966). these findings 
can be genei:al ized^o a broader population that ir^ludes other i[f)pa1 rments » then re* 
integrating an exceptional studen^t may be uiewed by the ct\) Id as a condemnation to 
f^Hure^ ^ ^ - / ^ ^ 

. The ttme a child has been jn a special class in itself /lay preseht a barrier to 
A^'nst'reaming. The longer that students have beerf^ ^egregatJL ^ ihe lesa^ikely it Is 
that they wi*ll want to leave» and the harder it- is- plan ^p^l tst ica Vly fbr^their 
educatitTnal future outside of special class placanent. ' ^ ' ^ t 

Parents ' ' ^ * * ^ ; 

Parents^ of children in special, education programs we^l t "as those'of norma) 
chMdrenttay be opposed^ to mai ns t reaming.. *t,o the former^ regular class' Settings may 
appear inhospitable. They may h'^ve un^leasantr memories of eartjer expediences in 
general educatloh. They mby not want to leave setVings wher^ they ind thein^lfdren 
have been well treated. . Marvy of them have worked dlltgently for specta-l services 
*^and programs for their chifdren and dp not warjt to <isk ^^^"9 these services inde^ 
the gujse of main^treaming. Hdfnstreamjng could goteatJally legitimize the ^ando^-* 
[iient of exceptional chjjdren to undTfferent iated 'programs (Hobbs» '|975)-^ 

Parents of, normal/ chi Idren may also oppQSe nf^jhstra^mlag. Like ttieir chi Idren^ 
they may be nervous^about -di^redt. exposure to sotneone^who is 'different and with whom 
^hey have bad li^tle^bj- noprrevi|ius interactions, T'tieyliay''feel that the presence of 
an exceptfonal student in their chiHren's cUss/^ooms chould result irr- the t^ach^r's 
disproportionate attention to tKat child, fhus parents may feel that their' clj>l* 

drejjis educat ion'^'^^i M suffer for th^^sake'^ the exceptional thild. y"^^^ 

\ 

AdmiuistTative Cori«ideivations ^ ^ - - c , 

The adminlstrat'ion of^a public school syst^em'ls composed of two parts;. ,the edu- 

^cators who'work as administrators and the ^structure pf the a'dmint stt;at lorv itself — Its 

"... * i .* ^ ^ ' ^ ' ' ' * ^ 

procedures^ policres^and hj eraJ'chi es< Bi>th have^fir tremendous impact on every fac^t* 

of schooling the m*airistr^am1ng'qf e^e'^tfonal children. . . * 

Pr^nc^pa^s m^y not' have had any practical or academic expieViencfe with exceptiOn- 

al children. , A f370 study by Lyndal Bulibcl^ showed that none of t;he certt^f i*cat1o^ 

'Requirements for school a^Jmt ni s t ratprs any of the 50 statesi, the District of .Ccf- 

lumbia^ or Puerto Rtto called fpr cOupses In special, education; oS'percen-t of the 

-elementary scbool administretx^rs had had notdurse work related to the educaUori pf 

^exceptional^ chMdren;^and 23 percent h^d taken, ^e courk^, 8 percelft had taken 2 

^Qur s&s t and only ^ percent had taken 3 *pr more courses in spec/al education. Those ^ 

* principals who have> boused excepLionat chltdreji fn segregated classrooms In their 

buildings may have tierived little knowledge trom'ths-experrence;' often/ the 0r1nc!-^ 

'pafs ha^ve had Jittle say.if^ the operat*ion of these tlassrocims^ and » -therefore, regard 

the. program ^an<|*4ts porrst j^tuen^s as uhrelat^ to the rest of the schqoi< ^ 

A principal ^an make mafn^tr€^nf1ng dlfflci^lt for reasons Pther thap a lack of 




training in special educatipn. MorsetXigAlWfel t that the principal's role is cru- ' 

■ I ^ ■ ^^i^iX ' • ' . ^ 
cial to the successful accommojdatign of special pupils in regular classes. He stated 

that the. key cr i ter ia » however , are how the pr i nc ipal works wi tJi "his or hei^ teache^ss' ' 

' - '-'^ ' \ ^ . ' * > ' , " ^- ' ^ 

and how he or she serves^ as an ovar-^rpup person to the children. Thus^ a principaT 

*^ ' - ^ 

■ should 6e 'ti^ained to make the system flexible and supportive. The principal must -4 

support teacbers » children, and patients throughout the mainstreaming effort. ^ ' ' 

■ ; 
^ Ini the. mainstreaming project in which I was involvedj the role played by the 

*, » ^ 

buildfng principal was^ crucial^ In fact, in one instance the principal's past expe- ^ 

■ "j * ' ^ * 

r ience and invol vement th special ,educa t ion and except ional ^c^^uldren res4l ted- in 

hi s_bui Id ing being cRbsen Jss the si te of a pi lot program. . I observed a good program ^ 

B^gin a decline in a building ^here the principal becamei^eak and inconsistent, in 

provVdin^ help to teachers. One teacher even felt that the- pr.tncipal was placing 

di f fJ cul t ch i Idren i n Ker clas|5r<jom to force her to^ change her teachi ng methods or ^ 

reque&X a transfer, or both. " , * ^ 

Although perhaps not oc^ertly opposed to placing exceptional children in regular 

classTbonis, special edocat*jon administrators^^ay be very reluctant to do so. Many 

of them tiave been able to manage their programs with very little interfe/ence a/id ^" 

have come to feel very secure in their autohomY< A widespread maJnstfreaming of 

* special students wouldN.of negessi'ty alter tfus role, requiring more interaction with' 

\ . -1^ - 

and dependence on generj^l educatioa personnel. Some ^pec},a1 education directors, 

^ - ) 

supervisors^ and cons^iltants fnay npt only feel uncomfortable about a move*in ttlis.^ 

di rec t ionvMiC also may not know how; Lo cooperate sitccessful'ly with general education • 

Staff. ^ . % 4 

^ '* . . The adn^inistrat ive structure J>6B^I f may be a barrier to successful integration 

of fLjccepticJnaVch i Idren In regular classrooms. At local, county, and state levels,^ 

general and spec'ial education may have parallel admFn i s^rat i ^/'e hierarchies which can 

make working together d i f f icuj t. ^ The two can operate a Imost as s^arate ent! t ies 

*within the same s/stem. The budgerr^udget ing procedure, aRd t ifne.tischedules may be 



th 



^ *\ dtffer'fef>t, makjng the* placement of Speci^J^tudents* In r§!^ular classes fratfght .wi 

rami fi cat ions* rd lated much more to the operation of the J>(jreagCracy than to^the edu* 

cation of chi Idren. . ' " ' * 

' The organization of instruction may also pose .p^roblems 'to effective mainstream^ 

* ' " . ■ ■• 

idg. the conventional ag^^rade placements for instance, may present difficulties , 

in pla<;ing excejkidnal ctfHdren in the. most appropriate ^ducat ional' set tfng. In 

, * gen^ray^^ secondary school curr i cula V^ack realistic vocational exp tora^ iork arfti'pre- 

■ * ^vocational train ing, ^both of which are iJnportarrt to accbmipodate special students 

successful 1 An Usue as bas-ic as the current sire "pf most regular c1a|^ooms 

appears* high ly^ pert iji60t to mainstreamJngi' CruickshanK *(197M stated th^t successfjul 

fntegration requires ^ reduction in the niimber of chi^ldxen -jn the cTassrooms inv<^1ved. 

• ■ ' ■ ^ ^ . \ ■ , * • - ' ■ „ 1 ' 

. > • - - ^ * . Toac^hers - ' , * ' 

^ Tea<^hers in both'genernl and Special ^education'may r>st^^ friainstr*eamWT9. Because 



so much of the 'success of any educational program depends on the teachers who tmple- 
merit tt,^ the sourc;^s of t^^achers' resistance should be examined carefully* 

Regular classrooni teachers*^ Uke chtldref), parjsnts, and administrators, may have 
had l^tle contact wfth exceptional children. They may have had j\o joursework In 
special education npr much practical experience w,1 th special students**, teachers 

* \ ' ^L ^ ' . 

may feel dubious about thel r capabi title? to work w1 th except lonal xhl Idren. Just 

\ ' * * 

making the teachers aware of their freedom to design a classroom to ^ccOFomodate these 

students Is not enough; rt may only reinforce their feelings of ^adequacy (Horse, 

1971)* \ . v. . , ' 

Further, efforts to tra^n general educators for mains t ream i ng have not kept pace _ 

wittf efforts to mainstream, causing n<^t only fniistration but negativism toward^the^ ^ 

entire concept. Teachers may feel that* they have not been %hown speflflCall/ how to 

individualize in their class rcfoms.^to prbvide for special students. General educators^ 

* n * ■ " * 

may feel that they lack a broad, encompassing model for an ihdi vi dual i zed classroom 
'in whlcfT'they Cari comfort*ibly acGomrrx^date a widrf'rangtf 6f students (Hors^, 1971). \ 
Regular classroom teachers may rightly, fe^l that^they havjs been given tnuc^ teoretic^l 
advice but little^else. Etates and West elaborate fur^er on the implication o.f this 
problem for teacher education. , , " - ■ - 

There are, of course, general educators who do not want special students In 
^heir classrooms and who will not make attempts to accommodate them- But teachers 
wh6se attitudes ^re positive and^compentent^^hi gh, may also fee) that there are* 
limits to 'thetr abM 1 1 les to meet^ the needs of each cU \ Id when the numbers are large , 
Xhe spectrum wld^,^ and Khe budget limited. ^Hany excellent general educators have 
undoubtedly^ been Involved with mains treaming efforts t^hus far^ and ,1 feel forti^nate 
to have worj^ed with 'several of them. 'These aVeHRe people who arrive early, stay - 
TaCe^ and participate in volunteer workshop^,and Ir^service trd-rrrlng. But their 
"reward^* Is often ;that the mosj^^dlff Icult children in the school ^are.[>lac6"dJn th^tr. 
classroomsi,^ * ^ \ ^ ^ ■ * , 

Not all Special educatfOiv t'ea^hlrs^support mai^nstrearnrng: Like admlrflstrators 

oK sped al educat^ion, these teai^her? may vfeel reluctant to r^l inqut^hr tl^e autononny of. 

a segregated program. //They may hesitate to^assyme.a reso^rce/coastilt^nt^ type «f 

J * ^ \ ' ■ * * , ' ' ' . 

roleJ/ Indeed , .they may hafre'ne/ther the'skilU nor the personal characteristics to 

do so. Further, special educat'ion teachers may oppose ntal nstreaming as an unju&tl- 

fl^d Indictment of spettal ,edUcat ron "io work with exceptional children effect tve"l.y. 

They rttsfy Jl^ivik, on the contrary, that' they hav^ done , a good^ job and have the support 

.of sat1s*fied parents, * . ' ^ / , : , ^ - , 

—Not or>ly may special education personnel re^st malnsti^aming themselves,, they 

may also be ttie cause of.*some the resistance from^^nerat educators* .Specie*! 

education personnel have frequenttj^ blamed 'regular te^ach^r^ for the excl^^on of 

spe.clal students In the* first place. The special ^ducat6r can^ardly^ expect these.. 

same ted^ers^ their former sca|jepoatS| to^ccept these Student s' along v{t t^ the .vpgue ' 



consultative services of the former teaci]er of the seTf-containetJ Special classt^ , 
Hi^hdut «ome sharp recollections pf recent divisions. 

■ ' Structural Considerations 

^- ■ . ' 

' ^Schoo^l buildings in most districts "are not able to accominodate the mainstreaming 
of^' a full /^^e 0? special students, this fact becomes most clear, when one considers ^ 
students with physical impairments. Structural changes and additions would be hec-^ 
essary in most facilities^, and the basic style^nd layout 6S some school bulldii^gs'^ 
make this no simple iask. Litigation, however^ may result in court orders "that leave** 



; . V — 

task. Litjgation, however^ result 
uSlic school systems. ' \v 



little choice for puuin^ owwi arai^^ma. \^ ' ' <i 

* ^side from the obvious structural problems of accornmoda t i ng students with.ph/sj/^ % 
cal Impairments in^jgeneral educ^tion^ more'subtle d'i f f icul t ies may*aris3 for excep- 
tional childreh whose problen^s are not physical. F^r exampfe^ some children with 
emotional impairmejits may have difficulty im a school without Interior walls.'* The 
size of some classrooms as compared to the number^bf students may hinder a very dis' 
"tractable childj who needs a qui^t^ isolated work area. Some buildings do not have. 
a<d^u^e space for children who need an area for work -in motor skill areas. In * 
shorty many buildings are i^ot now conducive to the successful integrat ion. of special 
students. ' \ ^ " -f ' ■ 

/ . ■ • 

* P^£essrional i^ffiliates ^ , ^ 

.'The National Education' A?iocla^6jj>''STAL^ The American Federation of tea^Ji^rs have 
both adopted resolutions concerning the mai ns treanfi ng of spe^al students. ^ . . 

RESOLV£Dj that the AFT^upport\,and encourage the concepJ? of main*- 
Strenwr^ for handicapp>ed chi l-dren » botit modera?te and severe^ to the; 
degnee reconimendedjb'y the psychologi s t » special education' teacher^ ^ 
..^dryntsttrator; ^n^ elassroom teact^ers^ and be it further * 

f ' * * * ' 

^l&OLVEDj that the AFT, enCQura'ge local unions tor work actively to . ] ^ 
rpmote' 1 eg? s lat ion^ to gaia federa I * funding of sp^ect a 1 ^duca't Ton pro- . % 
[ams^ ^o^provide ma ins t ream settings ; to t ra Tn add4t ioo^l special ^ 
jcat i<:in* personnel ^ . to provide necessary suppdrt ive .services, for , • 
sT|k:h mafn^ream^ing programs^ and be It further / , r 

RtSDLVED; that in the implementation ^ the ma^instreaming^prpgram^ 
^ -col i'ective bargaining agreements eotere<^ in to* by*^ local unions in-^^ 
, * cl\jde adeq'uate pr<ovistons for viable c4ass sj?e and pr6tectron ' 

'v against the diminut lon^of.the i r special certificated or 1 icei^es 
. of both ihe spjecial educdtjon, and regutaneducat lonr teachers af- 
fected >by 'the program. (XtneHcah Federat ion of Teacher^ » 1975** / 
Convention R6solutiorts> 1975)V' . ; * " * ^ 

; ' . f.- ' © ■ 7 • • ' • ■ /. 

The ^gA.wwU support the, raamstreamiVig of hand i capped ,sfudeats only when'the follo>^ing ^ 
conditions are met; . ► » * . . ' ' , ^ 

■a. V\ provides a favorable learni^ng ej<p^ience' b<yth for handfcappecK - 

and for regular students. ' ' ^ - \ " ' ' , 



b:' Regalar antf special teachers and admihistr-atoVs share equally In Jt§* * ^ 
' p'larfnihg and implementation. . ' ^ » 



c. Regular *and special teachers are prepared for these roles. 

ji. Appropriate hnstructlonal materials, supDOrti^fe services, ^ 
, / ^ and pupil personnel services are provideo for the teacher 
* , and the handicapped students, . 

e, Hodi f icat7ons ^are made in class size, schedul ing>, and c*rrri- 
^ culum desi gn. to ^accQmmodate the shifting demands that main- 

^ * p . .streaming (Creates. ^ 

f. There is a systematic evaluation dnd reporting of program ^ ^ 
^ ' developments. . ' * 

^g. Adequate addi t iohal 'funding andt resources are provided for 

meinstreamjfig and-used-exclus ivejy for that purpose. ^ 

(Kational Education Associftioii, Re^olUt ions t Kew Business ,- gnd 
' Other ^cUops,' 1975) f ' ' r ^ ■ 

Thu^^ th^ AFT actively supports meinst'reamin^ while £he KEA will support Tnain* 
streaming only when ^ome very specific condil^lons are me^. Some of these conditions 
couljJ, tn^^de mams t reaming efforts, for exainple^ tiow will the issue of viable class 
size be /^solved' in specific situations when one or more' S(^ec1al students are to be- 
come-par«t of a classr<kHn7. Who will decide if and when and-4Afhich tethers are pre- 
paired for the new ro^est How simple h task is Arodi f legation .of schedules tfnd curri- 
culum? How will additional funding and resources be obtained In school systems fac- 
ing budget GUjtl>3cks? \ , ^ ' n. 

^-Further, an' examination of ^^ocne local schools V contract provisions may illus- 
trac^'rhat, In. practice^ ^batgaintctg units may dfrectly oppose^the education of' Spe- 
cial s tvdeF^t$ In regular classef ^ TKe fol lowing i solated provis ions from spec i f 1c 
contracts. in force In dl s t r Ict^s^ In Mijchigan*s yayne^ vOakland, ^nd Hacomb counties, in 
1*971, indicate that their-^itnplementatton would certainly limit mainstreanfSng Jn that 

particular dlstni<:t: ^ ^ ^ ^ ' ■ * 

^ " " ' ' \' * * - ' 

-;-Teacherjs may appeal cases in which they disagree with the ^ * 

' . retOjnmendatlon of the specialTsts: ' *" . , ' \ ^ 

- - .^eachfer^ m^ not fairly be expected to assume the ongoing ' * 
^ . \ . I reS|5onSlbi ti ty^ for" the role of warderl^ or custodian for ^mo- ^ ' 

, ^ - t idnal ly d Isturbed or physical ly hand 1 capped *or mental ly handi- * 
capped studentjf*^' 

- -Children diagnosed or identified as ^'handicapped" are to be 
removed from the regular classroom. (Sosnowsky and Coleman, 

- . " 1971) ■ . ■. " . 

' Sosnowsky and. Cd^hflian {f971) found frequent and clear contract provfs ions' pro- 
t'ectjng teachers asalnsVh^vl^j to put up with problem beh^>(^. Although several 
cojitraqt^ provided fo/^referral , removal, or punishment of'StudenH, only on^ made 
prt?ylstoa for their fe-entry to regular "classes , ^ ; 
1^ \ . in states'with mandatory special eduta^lon" laws^ sucb. as flichigan, however^ the 
,prbblem 15 resolved^th^ough a provision stating. that n.o, contract may contaTn pro- 
vl&lojis thdt would l)inder full imprefttentat ton of the taw (F^^.A- t98^ Michigan)* ■ 



^ Discussion , . . 

. Clearly, successful ly implementing a program to educate special studBots in rcg- 
^ li^fcr classrooms will not be sample. Much nrtore is involved than 0e mere "^placement^f 
* ^ student In an rntegrated netting. * Other 'aspects of the total educational system ^ 
- must change* , . * , - ■ ■ 

Current resistance to majnstreaming come's from the partr of t^e total system'not 
yet ready for an integrated special education program. Some educators Offenly admit 
that they do not believe that exceptional children can or should be educated i^n regu- 
lar classrooms. But most of ' the resistance stems from long-held at ti tudes ' toward 
eVcep^t ional i ty in general or from pra^niatic problems in the operation of an inte-* 
grated program. " . ■ 

Zand st^ge^ts. ways in which a 1 1 i tudes" can. be changejd. Perhaps ver>^ del iberate 
efforts are necessary'to prepard all the children and adult'^ who will participate in 
mai^nstreaming. , * " 

w SimHarly, the res i stance^ based on pragmatic considerations mus^t also be openly 
confronted. The specifics of this resistance hmply the need for adaptations that 
. must concur wi th or precede mai nst reamf ng. Not to do so^dooms mains t reaming to fa i J- 
ure . " * 

^uccessfui mains treaming has specific implications for the training of general 
educators and special educators (see Bate^ £ West). The training of edmin t s trators 
also will have to be altered. Public school systems that have committed themselves 
to mainstreaming to any, , degree must also ibe willing to make ^thet changed necessary ^o 
make the- ^f fort suc'cessful (se^ Cook 6 Morris). Further, mai nst ream i/ng calls for a 
settlement of the conflict b^ween teachers* and students^ rights, ^ 

Appropriate resolutions of these problems means large-scale refoirm in. both pub- 
lic schools and higher education. Many needed changesj howeji^er, would be difficult 
to implement. In some instances , .perhaps large-^cale ma ias t reamTgg should be delayed 
while prepaj^ations are. made that might telp to insu/e its success. The choice is not 
whether to mainstream but is much more complex: who> how, >fhen> where, and witb what 
preparation. If at least somg^ spe<yial students are^gol^g to be educated jn regular 
classeSu>^thQreSmus*t be attitudinal jchanges , structuhaj alterations, and, re^vamping of 
much of the ope rat ion of pub I ic' school s and teacher and ^dminls trat i ve educat ion.- 1 1 
i s ver*^ 1 ike I y that - some Other interests will have to suffer i f mdfns treaming occurs , 
whi ch^irfi 1 1" be" reflected i^ 6o4h budgets and contract provisions, But tfiere may be ^ 
soflm^ i)^nef icial results jn turn> such as smaller class sizes. . * 

^ *A reallstic^view of m^instreaniing recognizes the w] de J^pl i cat ions of thi^ con- 
cept, illustrated' by^ t1ie current sources of resistance. These cannot r be Ignored If 
chfldren ^re to'benefit .frotrf mainstreaming* 
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ilainstreaming^^ls a controversial topic whicK has received considerable attenfl^on 
from all sectors of the educa 1 1 on a.l^Stnmun 1 1 v ■ ^he Implications of mafnstreaming for 
public schools aVe of paramount'^concern because the b^llefs^ philosophies^ an^ Issues 



that various professional and interact groups advance must be put Into practice with- 
in the public school setting* ^ ^ ' > 

Obviously, ^11 of mainstreaming ^s lii^^l ications cannot be adequately addressed in 
a paper of this length. But we will raise several critical Issues and outline some 
possible strategies for meeting the challenges of fpainstreaniing In altering (personal 
attitudes^ selecting service delivery models, determining.organizational and role 
changes and providing for staff development. We hope tnat^the comments and observa- 
tlons made In this paper wllbbe useful to the school personnel Who will participate 
In mainstr«4iftng fn the pubJic schools. \ 

Persona^^ftrfctitudes • ' . 

/- ■ * " . 

Members of all r<^1e gfpups within the public school community may resist l^e 
prospect of Integrating handfcapp^d students into the mainstream of education. For 
various reasons, educatbrs^ administrators, ^tudents^ and parents a^ssoclated with 
both regular and special education programs may oppose mainstreami ng exceptional stu" 
<tents. Their 'resistance may be directed toward the alteration of educatiofFaf ser" 
'v1ces»;the acceptance of exceptional individuals^ or both, These^attjtudes must be- 
come t^e initial target of any mainstreaming effort, The'most carefully planned pr6-* 
9ralp witb extensive resources and. supports for teachers and students w! 1 1 .fail stt its 
■ Inception' If partic1pants*harbor negative at1>1tudes, . ' , ^ ^ 

Before a system attempt^ to Implement a change of the magnitude of mainstream- 

jng, It should make every effort t'o develop attitudes In the participants which will 
* ■ ♦ 

be conducive to the change. <A public school that wishes to institute a mainstreaming. 



progrdm should, recognize and alter, to whatever decree possible^ resistant and re- 
jecting attitudes o^ par^nts> educators* and students, Minimd11y> the persons who 
ar^^ part of a mainstreamiog program must be aware of their own feelings and must be 
cofnrni-tted to tmpleAient the program and accept the students. - ^ , ; 

Several factors may contribute to negative attito^s toward malnstreaming. Ef' 
fective attitude change will begin w^th an assessment of the extent t^J^whlch various 
iFactors affect attitudes in a specific situation^ and appropri^ate change strategies 
Will be selected on the basis of-the assessment*. Resistance ^ward mainstr^amlng is 
likely to reflect the lack of clarity*of the definition and intent of mains treamtng, 
a societal^perspective of indi vi duaf^di f fer&nces , and/or limited degrees oP^rsonal 
^nowledge> expe^rieace. Or confidence regarding one^s own performance in a situation 
which integrates handicapped and nonhan^i capped students. 

* " Definition and Clarification * ' 

Considerable confusion has developed about matnstreaming as a result of the lack 
of consensus regarding its definition and the students It involves. To reduce re- * 
si£tan)£e to mainstreaming , it is essential to^provide a clear def ini t ton^ and* to sp^- 
the type of students to be mai nstreamed. , ^ 

TFTelnbst widely accepted definition of mainstreaming Ts tl\at whi chr the Council 
for^Exceptional Children (C£C) Delegate Assembly adopted in April 1976. 

} j^ainstreaming is a belief which involves ar^^dfjcational place-* 

ment procedure and provides far exceptional children, based on 
the conviction that each child Should b^educated in the least 
restrictive envi ronment' in which h1s educational and related 
need^ can be sat isfactbrt ly provided. This concept recognizes , ► 
that exceptional childcen hav^ a wide range pf special educa-* 
' * ^ionat needs > varymg greatly Tautntens J ty and duration; thati 
there is' a recognized continuum of educational settings which 
m^y; at a given time, be appropriate for an individual child's 
needs; that to the maximum extent appropriate, exceptional, chiN 
dren shoutd^be educated with non-exceptional children; and that . 
special classes, separate school ing> or o^her ^rem^val of an ex- 
ceptional child from education with non^except tonal children 
should occur only when th^ intensity of the-chtld's special 
education and -related needs is ^tich that they cannqt be'satis- 
.fied in^an environment including non-excepttonal £hi1dr65^ even 
. with the provision of supplmentary aids and services. 

The following discussion Is applicable to mild excep t ional ! ty > regardless of 
sp(&cif^c labels. The student^s whose integration into the ma'instream of education is 
considered here are those with mi l<t degrees mental retardation^ Emotional .distur- 
bance, learning disabilities, and auditory^ visual^ or, ot^er physical impairments. 

In our view, "any school Initiating a malnstreaming program must b^gin by care- 
fully select^Ing^and Integrating those exceptional students who have the greatest po* 
tentjal, for succeeding in the mainstream. The challenges that mainstreaming presents 
the public schools are multitudinous and require new cooperative efforts of everyone 
Involved. Until schools have 4^ve loped effective processes for mainstreamln^ and 



^havfii become experienced wUh the successful integration of-mHdIy handicapped 
dents, they cannot be expected to provide mc^aningful mainstream educational expert- 
ences for more seriously handicapped students. * * 

\' 

' " Other Sources of Resistant Attitudes 

De'spite the increasing proclamations of acceptance o/ individuality in our ^oci- 
ety,^ there exists a long legacy of intolerance of individual dl^^rences. Our h1s>- ^ 
jtory IS full of examples of the types of differential treatment we have afforded^iV^ 
dividuals who differ in some ^^y ^rom the majority- We have cherished a "golden 
mean*' and relegated to a variety of undesirable circumstances those who do not meet 
the criteria from our narrowly defined range of normajcy or acceptabMity, Even cur- 
sory attention to the recent histories of such diverse aspects of oor culture as men- 
tal health services and racial desegregation provides abundant i 1 lus trat icvis of our 
societal reaction to individual differences, ' * . ' ' - . 

Another factor thav^ndbubtedly contributes to the unaccepting attitude toward 
exceptional children is the lack of knowledge and experience most people have re- 
garding handicapped individuals. It Is not surprising that, in a.system that iso- 
lati^s "different" people as'ours has done historically, those average individuals who 
remakn In the mainstream have llttie exposure to or understanding of the segregated 
groups- The void these people experience In teTmsof knowledge and experience is 
quickl^fiMed with misconceptions and myths about t^ cauies and effects of handi^ 
capping] condi tions< , \ \ * ^ 

The stereotypes and miscons^eptions held by e^e-^Tbf s , parents^ and 'Students who 
are associated with Jthe general educatij^al program must be dispelled effective^ 
mainstreaming is to occur at any level. It is essential that the general educational 
community be pro\?ided with information and experiences which help them to understand 
bettd^y^he various handicapping conditions,/ They need also to be aware of the manner 
and extent to which an exceptional child is affected by hjs condition and of the ef-^ 
feet of hj^conditJon on others, 

Basic knowledge should be disseminated to members of the general educational 
community at several different levels and through various methods. The initial goal 
of information dissemination should be to rai^e th^ consciousness of the general pub- 
lie regarding the existence and need^ of handicapped people. , Additional knowledge, 
more specific to the interests Jn exceptionalities of'their role groups, will also 
peed to be provided to parents, educators^ and students. 

The media's role in influencing public opinion has been recognized by d number 
of organisations represent ihg the ^landicappe^. Tremendous strides are being made by 
these organizations to increase public awareness and knowledge of the harfdicapped 
through media .campaigns. Short television and radio public service inessages are pre- 
senting accurate information about handicapping conditions. Although the medfa con- 
.tinue to promotg some stereotypes, increasing numbers of film and television industry 
representatives are making significant contributions to the norMalization of - 
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exceptional uTes by producing programs and scripts tliat realistically portfay the. 
handicapped Individual. Many of these tapes and films have been'^so well written and 
produced tfiat they arer commonly used by professional and parent groups for public 
consciousness raising and educational purposes^ * 

Materials designed to prov4de special Infprmation to meet the interests of ^ ^ 
particular role groups in handicapping conditions are also becomi^^ tncreas Ing ly 
available. In recent 'years » hundreds of books have been wrjtten to make papents^ 
teachers^ and ^hnldren more aware and understanding of the of the handicapped. 

At least one series of children's books that addresses exceptionality is in prfnt. 
The New Juven i le .Ser ies on the Exceptional Chi Id ^publ ished by Human Sciences Press^ 
provides relevant material for'^adults and children to 'read and discuss together. 
These and other books written specifically for children can be valuable resources for 
teachers or parents who voish to prepare children to interact naturally with excep- ^ 
tional children. We have found 'local librarians to be esl>ecially helpful in suggest- 
ing appropriate materials for these purposes. 

Teacher-training materials ^nd programs hdv.e been developed to provide educators 
with ,the basic inforrrvation and experiences deemed necessary to foster accepting ' - 
attitudes toward maihstreaming Exceptional children. Many of the materials include 
simulated exercises or^^^nves which are designed to enable the part Iciiifants to experi' 
ence some of the feelings and s^ituations handicapped individuals fM#. In our own ^ ' 
/experience we have found these exercises to'be effective lo making parents? and non- , 
handicapped students more sensitive to the condttions of being handlcappeti. 

, Sensitive use of. the types of materials and .methods p'resented here should help 
to produce attitudes of acceptance and to facilitate better understanding of the 
hapdicapped persons. The methods and materials^are appropriate for use in teacher-, 
training programs^ PTA meetings » community groups^ and classroom sessions. 

Another factor that strongly influences attitudes toward ma Tnit^eaming is the 
fear hf many people of the possTbllity of failure in a malnstreamlng prograjn. School 
staff, aware of theJr limited training for their new'roles^ may feel that they do not 
have the skills necessary to cor\tribute to the effective ma Inst reaming of exceptional 
chl Idren . SpeciaT educatiort students and ''thei r parents may have memor les of hurtful 
experiences with the regular educational system ar>d fear that the failures that the 
special students experienced before wM 1 be repeated. . 

These fearful attitudes are' reaTistic; they are bas^d on the realities of the 
current educatlpnal system. It is highly unlikely that such attitudes can b^ signl"^ 
ficantly altered In the absence of an effective mainstreamlng program^ It js only 
through successful experiences with mainstreamlng that students^ stafT* and parents 
can learn to trust ^d ^believe that they will benefit from a system that integrates 
handicapped children Into ma Inst ream education.^ Consequently^ the alteration of 
these ^ttitudes becomes a process to be accomplished in conjunction with a well- 
planned and implemented mainstreamlng program. *' , . ' 



Maihstreaming Models ^ 

i 

The critical exposuVe special education services receivedjies a result of Dunn's 
(1968) analysis, recent litigative action, and legislative l^hanges have sttmulate^ ^ 
the development of a variety of organizational plans for delivering services, to the 
handicapped. The nuitiepous, proposed alternative'systems reflect the discrepancies in 
the phi losophles^ and pOs i t ions' of professionals cegardmg )the provision of varying 
degrees of regulai" educational services to students wi f h varying degrees of excep- 
tlonalltv^ Some groups of professionals contmue'to support the tradft ional system- ^ 
ofv educating most exceptional students sp'^ia i cl asses . At th^ other extremd'are 
those who advocate regular class plapemenV fo.r\£^ moderately as well, as mildly 
^ndicapped (dearhear & Weishahn, 1976). 

It is not the purpose of thjj^paper debate philte^g^ical arguments^or effi- 
cacy studies, father, this dlscussior:^ is Jimited to^considering some 4jf the models 
that have evolved for, serving mildly handicapped stiidents in regular classrooms. In 
keeping with t^e posit}ons espoused by a number of prominent figures in tt>e field, 
we advocate an organizatjona} plaa tl^t provides a cohtlnuu/m of alternath/e service 
OF^tions (Oeno, 1970; Gearheart & Weishahn, 1976; Reynold^, 1972). ' 

Flexibility, variation, and a wide^rartge o^ service options are essential to 
meet 'jt he unique needs of students to be swerved. Traditionally, students have been 
expected to^adapt to school programs and to f ind^ ways of meeting their individual 
needs in a system developed for average members of the group. Increasingly, demanij^s 
are being. made that schools become responsive t<? the ne^ds of theijc^tudents and of*- 
fer programs and services that will meet student rieeds rather' than organizational 
convenience. ^ ^ 

Gearheart and Weishahn (1976) proposed a contrnuum of services to provide all 

the services which a student might ne^ed throughout ,his educational experience. They 

suggested that "a program continuum t^f^^^^^^^s a full spectrum ofservices that may be , 

tailored to the ind^vidu^l needs of each student at any gi^ven time during his educa** 

* tional career,** ; ' ' . . ^ " 

- * 
The Gearheart and WeisViahn continuum of alternatlye educational services for 

handicappecl^stuijents 1} is included here for two primary reasons, (a) Their 

continuum seems representative of other's in terms of the^ange and -typ^s of services* 

included, (b) L^fke M 1 ust rat Ions J^f other cont inuua , .thei r di agrammat 1 c repre- 

sentat l«ffPinclu<^^t,he d rmens ion of teadh^r responsibility that 1^ a critical factor ' 

in mjHnstre^mJng. ^ y t ^ 

\ln the pear,heart and Wei shahn cont inuum> as in, other cont iniia, Mf^jvldual needs' 

of handicapped st?^dents can be met by services, ranging from unassisie^'d regula^r .cl ass 

placement to exclusively ^pecLal education services. In^this schema, ^the first six 

plans illustrate the types of Services that will be offered in ma inst reaming progr^iTir^ ^ 

for specif students. /Plans 7* 8, and 9 are desi'griect to provide intensive specjal - ■ 

Education programing t6r Severely or multiply impaired students. The f i rSt /six pl^s 



.-^of the continuum are of interest here,- ^ 

\ Plans U and. 2 of the contmiium of services ^re hlgfily sImfUr. The special stu- 
<ient has a fuW-time placement ig the^regular ^lassi^^^m and receives no direct ser* 
vice from the special education teacher. Tbis design In' much like Lilly's (1971) 
training-based model ; responfeibi l,i ty for a student's program lies with^the regular 
classroom teacher^ ^and the special educator's role is to provide support and material 
resources to the^regular classroom teacher. Similarly^ the fail-save model* proposed 
by Adamson and VanEtten 097^ provides for at least 10 weeks of regular clas-sfoom 
placement for the pupl i with special education support for the teacher before any al- 



te^naCive placements are sought. 
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Regular class teacher mtiy (l) assist homebpund/hospi tal teache^^ (21 each 
the child tlirougl^ telephone hookup or,^electronic equipment / (3) not be In- 
vojvedat all. If child is taught by regular/ class teacher through elec- 
* trical-electronic mode\ direct and indirect service may beV""Ovided by, 
*. sp'ecial education. >^ 

' Fig. 1, A contmuum of alternativje educational prpvlsf^ons for haodi^apped 
^ - cStlldreri.^ Source: * B. ft. Gearheart t W/W. Welshehn. . The ^hand I capped 

chMd in the r egular Vlas^rocwn. St, Louis: Mosby^ I976. Reproduced with 
permission of the authors and Ihe publisher. ^ " . ' 

Pfans.S and k have a high degree *pf interna^' consistency^ In bothj the h^di- 
capped student is th^ primary VesponsI bi 1 i ty of the regular class teacher; he received 
the ingjorlty of ^instruction. In the regular class and he receis^e^ &ome <iLrect special . 



/ 




. : • . J. ... - - - - — - - * 

education services., Th^both plans the special e<lucation teacher provides 'di rect i n- 

- ' ' . , f k y 

structtoral services to the handicapped student oh ^ regularly scheduled basis,' »n an 
area outside of the regular classroom through Individual or smal 1 -group ins truer ton.> 
A1 ternat i vely J the student may receive instruction from special educat ion, personnel In 
the fegular classroom through individua^Y2ed. ttrtor iivg or T^ith.a grogp oF regular * 
^clanyoom peers who have similar needs. degree and type of service are determined 

by the needt of the siyd^nt. ..Yhe major df f ferences ^in the two plans^ accord-in^ l>o^ 
Gearh6art and Wersha(|lnj lie, in the var i at i ons tof roles performed by special education 
personnel and the frequency of the services they provide. Plan 3^is an Uiperant- 

teacher plan which f^s generally adopted in situations in >fhich the full-time services 

/ / . ■ ■ 

of resource persc^ne) cannot be justified; such, s^ervi^Cgs are general Ly-^avnailaHle two- - 

or three trmes a wejLk. Plan 4 a resource rdbhi model that differs f^^om |he Itiner- 
ant teacher plan rn that the student proba^bly . recei ves services daily. ^ ^ 

■ p Because the' two plans are %o near ly ,i dent i cal » they are considered here as repte-L 
/ " ^ ' - ^ ^ : ' '- ^ 

senting resource teacher plans. Despij;^ the d I ff erent lat l^on Oearheart and tfelshahn 

• • ' " " » ? 

drew on the grounds of school^based or itinerant status^ many aspects of the^ special 

education roles in Plans 3 ^nd k are the same; In both^^^ggiJ-a+^duca are re- 
sources for the malrstreamed' student^and the regii^^r classroom teacher. ^ 
.^Perhaps a more important distinction should 6e fcade on the basis of -the ^awrount 

;rect'service the resou/ce p^rs^mtel provide students and the amount ^f supportive ^ 
id consultative service tpBy provide regular cjassroojn teachers. *^When resource j 
teacher models are caprled on In applied settings^ .considerable variations occur In 
' "^the ratio ofseryi^efs provided instructional] staff to services afforded students , 
(Chaffin, mk), / , . / / ■ » * ^ I 

Many ^nainst^eaming rrjodels are compatible with the concept of shared staff ^^"j I 
sponsT^fity ir^^Plans 3 and The diagnostic prescriptive teacher model put fortpj 



by P^uty and.HcGarry {I971^'is one example. ' tn their model ^ the resource fiersonji 
^agiipstic-p/escriptive te^cher^ observes^Jhe referred student in his reg^ular cVass 



room, confer^rs wi,th the re^erring^ teacher, and conducts diagnostic teachiffg sessioi 



with the studj&nt to determine the most appropriate materials and strategies for hi 
nee^s.. The^^agnostic^prescriptive teacher then prepares aij^educational prescr iptlKon ^ 
discusses and modifiers plaA with the referring teacher, ana conducts demonstric 
t;ons of Aspects of/the prescription within the context of thJ referring teacher*; 
classroom. The dj^agnostic-prescriptive teacher continues to-offer instrucfiorfal sup- 
port .a/id demonstVation teaching to the classroom teacher until both fee) th^t the 
^tud^ht's succeySsfuF i>rogre%s warrants closing the. case. 

Variation^' of the diagnostic (prescriptive teaching .model operate on similar pre^ 
mi^es and are Included In the generic resource teacher modei. As' Chaff in found 
'* (19?^) / thy way the resource teacher modef functions ^'v^ries from building to bflild-., 
ing depending upon the administrat Ton^of the bur )dtng» the needs ^nd atti tudes.of the 

/regular c'iassroom teachers » .and the nature of the school population" (p. 7). 
■//'"■ . - . . 
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In Plans 5 and 6 of th$ Gearljeart and Welshahn continutim, the antount of timf a 
student spends In the regular classroom depends upon his indi.vtdual level of r^diness 
and abtl'ity to benefit from such placement. Pltan 5 is somewhat similar to the^re- 
source* teacher plan insofar as both the Sjpptal education teacher and the regular 
classrocSm teacher are responsible for the exceptional student's educat lOna I program. , 
The primary eft f fer'encBs be'tweeTr*&fe^,^r^ teacher plan and thts cooj^erative plan 

are that the special class is the stu'de^f^Hi^ home room and the.amouift of time he 
spends in the mainstream var^^ according toNi^t the teachers bel'reve will profit 
him. As fig. I suggests> under this plan some hsi^i^^ped students may spend as much 
as half of their scflool day in the mainstream. It l^to this plan that educators 
probably refer when they claim to have been ''mainstreaWig for years-** * ^ 

HI idly handicapped stu^nts partjcipaYfhg in Plan 6\re probably not .being main- 
streamed. Plan 6 describes the traditional self-contained social education class in 
a regular classroom setting. The student's educational prograri^s primarily-. If not 
entirely, conducted Tn the special education class-, and he h^s veV^Ji_U_l.e interac- - 
tion with the educational mainstream. This plan Is included here beSSsjUse in s^e 
ca*^es i t al lows handicapped students to -begin to enter the mainstream. /^Hudefnts In 
seif^contariiCd classes are' likely to attend schoolwlde functions and, in some cases* 
they may^begin the process for progressive inclusion^ in vocational and physical edu- 
cationr classes in the general education program. This strategy may be the most suc- 
cessful oVie ^to employ when considering the ma inst reaming of a mildly handicapped 
stuc(ent who has been segregated in special education for a long period of tline. It 
dllow^^him gradually to- learn how to succeed ,in the mainstream without removing the 
security and familiarity of his special education environment, 

Inservice Training 

T^ere Is no^question that F>rQviding valuable learning experiences for mi Idl 
handicapped sti/dents in the mamstream of general education regui res the, extepi We 
retraining of members of the educational, professions. R^^ardless of the service de- 
i iA/ery model adopted, mainstreaming necessitates that educators in various role?s.dem- 
ons^rate^rfi f ferent , K not new levels of skills. 

* Thie pl^ans which have been developed to prepare Inservice educator/ to n^i*stfeam 
exceptionalVstudents successful ly .vary according to the type and extj&nt of -the train- 
ing they advocate as well as the^ processes through which the proposed professional 
training T^^ tO" l?& del I vered. - ' 

The pr^iffess iona 1 development rof regular education teachers/is so critHcal to the 
Implementation o*f mainstreamjng that it has become a focal poLnt ^f'm^ny models of 
deliwering Serv^i^es to handicapped students (Christie, HcKen/ie, and*6urdett, 1975; - 
lillV* 1971; ftei>_gl_er, 1971; and Shaw and Shaw, 1971)^ Thy^retrair/ing of Special 
education teacher^ aOd administrators to enable them to-me4t the challenges of. thetr. 
new' roles is ah e;;^^lly critical Issue. Specialized tra/ning for supportive and sup- 
Elementary personnel has not, however, received so muciv consideration, /^ome plans 

■ * 



include administrators and special educators in the training exper iences tha t Are gro- 
vided for regular educators . (Erickson » 1970 I others outline spgi^rfJ^^V^an\ to attend 
to their professional growth needs (Chris/ie^ HcKenzie^^^^Btfr^^^ Heisgefer^ 
1971 ; Prouty & HcGarry^ ^97l) ■ to a largi extent^,><Jw^rj the training offered to 
members of these critical role groups IsJ^irrtJee 

TRAIMItJG REG ULAR CLASSROOM^ AC HERS THROUGH SPECIA^ EDfUCATIOK 
CONSULTATION 

' " ^^^^^ ' ^ ^ 

J\\ere is qerier^t consensus that special 'educators, shoutd play a role in provid- 
\ng inser^lce^ trai ning experiences to regular educators. To varyUig degrees* most 
subject agree that, tKrough consul tat ion * special educatfan teachers 
to the re^ulir'cTassroonj teacher ' s* skf 1 Is in ti^aching exceptional stu- 




ome^modelsv special education con^u 1 fa'f Jon is entirely oriented toward the 
professional- ^growth of n^^uUr classroom tea^chers (Christie* HcKenzie* Burdett* 
1975; Lilly* 1971; Shaw 6^ Shaw* 1971), The sn/cial educat ion consultant provides no 
direct service to studen&s unless that service,}ias concrete training utility, for the ' 
classroom teacher. The mainstreamed student rejuains. in the regular xlassroom through- 
out the 'day with the classroom tea^cher assuming respons t bi 1 i ty f or his ins^truct ional 
program*and rnanagement. The consultant may guide the teacher through such processas 
as 4*39"^^^> educational planning* behaviQr analyses* remedial instruction, and, 
evaluation. ""The ultimate goat fif this type qf coasult^ation is "th^ enhancing of , 

classroom teachers' skills to the point that problem situations in the classroom can, 

♦ " ^' 

be, handled adequately by the individual teacher without /esorting to copplwsx* (or even 
pimple) networks of outside support service" (Lilly* 19^1* p. 7^6)- ^ ' - I 

In other models, special education i's meant to operate as a supportive ancf'sup- 
plementai service as well as a vehicle for retrairrin^ teachers (Adamson S VanEtten* , 
1972; Chaffin* 197^; Heisgeier* 1971; and Prouty S HcGarry, 1971). ')Jlthough jth&s'e ' \ 
plans support the premise that the. skill levels of general educators will be inc.redsed 
through consultation* they provide more diagnostic and prescriptive assistance to the 
teacher. The spfc iaT educat ion consu 1 tanP i s generally responsible for securing eval- 
uative data on a referred student* completing diagnostic procedures* and^r^paring an, 
educational plan in conjunction with the classroom teacher and other possible team* 
members* Through consul tatjon, observation and feedback, and/or demonstratipn^ the 
consultant as^sists the classroom teachjer to Implement the educat i onal *plan 'effect ive- 
ly, thu? contributing to the teacher's skill development. .» ^ ^ ' ) \ 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT CENTERS- r " ' ^ * \ ' 

— _ — P4^fessibnal development centers have been proposed as a means of providln'g 
special education skill development programs for *inservi ce educators. Heis^^rer / 
(1971* 197^) descrtbed a Gomprejien-sive plan in Houston* Texas* for the dist/^Ktwide 
retraining of Inst ruct iofial , and supportive p^ersonnel through a professional ♦.J . 



, devejjopment center. The plan cal led for the rotation of .teams of educators through 
the center's training program whe^re they lea/ned to uie specialized methods and ma^ 
teriats. During the training se<jpence at the center^ the trainee received 5 days of 
systematic, modalar instruction, days of classroom consultation with the training 
staff, and 3 days of instruction in addi t iohal content. At the completion of the 
training sequence, each tocher established clas^oom operations that *'v>fill be pro- 
r/iding their school faculties with the instructional rnodels* nejcessary for* the success 
of the handicapped child in the mairv^jtream*' {Heis^eier. 197'. 1^2). Long-range?^ 
goalb for the retraining effort aimed at^eyciing every teacher in the district through 
the* center. . ^ 

In a similar vein, several Regional Special Education Instructional Materials 
Centers (SEIMCs) ha>/e cooperated, wi th other agencies jn offering' an institute approach 

inservice .training in special education skills ^Erickson, 1$71)- The differences 
between the SEIMCs institute plan and a district-le^el -staf f-development-center ap- 
proach appear to be based on the sizes of the geographic regions they serve. The 
SEIHCs cooperate with agencies within state and regional^ a/eas/to provicfe training to 
instructional teams for school districts. Possible composition 6f a district's team ^ 
might be an administrator, consu^Uant, or supervisor; two regular class teachei^; a 
special education teacher; and two aides. The teams are then expected, with assist' 

ance from agencies cooperating with the SEIHCs, to serve as' iAstr'uctioaal models and 
■ . * - 'J 

possibly to provide^ simi lar training to other personnel Jn the district. 
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CHAPTER 9 



The I^l^lipatJLpns,>cJ^H for Wonwhite Children 




Janet HcLaughHn-Wl 1 1 tarns 



CMldren in special education vary physically^ psychological ly^ and/or academi- 
cally "frcMn society's '^norm-** in addition ta these differences, exceptional non-white 
chrldr^n var;y social ly and culturally from white child^ren^ handicapped or normdiK. 
'\ft as Binch (197^) stated^ ^'malnstreaming is providing high-quality special edUE^- 
^'ton^to exceptional children while they remain in regular classes for as much of the 
d^ as cJosslble/* then pne must consider ethnic and cultural aspects when mainstream- 
ifig a nonwhite child, . * *' , 

instreaming xan become a force for the va^Juing of indivfdOal differences^ a 
process to foster accelptance of varying phys^icaU psychological ^ educational, and 
racial characteristics, and a futuri stic- model to celebrate variance as a desirable 
state, Mainstreaming can be? likened to a tributary flowing 'into a river; 'Some por* 
t1<ons are smooth and placid; others ^re swift and contain rapids^, protuberapces, and 
obstacles; and still others are so difficult passage is tenuous and ^ncerta!n» per- 
haps fmposs^bU.^ ^ *lf the s|Jec1^K education tribirtarry fs eventual^l-y to flow into .the^ 
ediicdtional mainstream, all barriers jnust be rfem6ved, 

Sonie critical factors that must b^ examined for.thetr*-impl tcattons f or!-nonwh1 te 
special children are; ^ ' ' 



aV Staff Attitudes 

B, Pl^ceirtent Pr<^edures 

C, Curriculum ■ 

D, Preparation of Parents - 
JE; * Preparation of P^ers 

F, PreparatloV of the Nqn-WKite Spe<fial Child 
* * * 

'.fi, ^ Implementat-iorf Procedure 



staff Attitudes 



/Each" institution tn.our soc fetv^ ^stabl i shes its own poJicres and practices. 

Htstorrc^l ty, manyof these polfcfes and practices affect nonwhTte people InequUa- 

* * _ - 

bly. Consequently, it is imperative that staff who be Involvetj with the (j^i^- 

whi^te special chMd have a know1ed9e and understanding of fnst itut fonal raci sm^ how 

it affects education, 9enera)1y, and spectal education, specifically. Staff includes 

^ * " ■ " ■ 

all school personnel, white or nonwhite, certified or noncertlfied^ who interact with 

the nonwhite, special child. v " ^ ^ " 

'Hari? questions ought to be asked when one "inventories the possible existence of 

racism in special education. Some of them are as foj^lows: . // 

A. Who aerermlnes the criteria that define the diagnostic cate- 
gories of special education (learning DisabtUties, Emo- . ^/ ^ . 
tionally Imaptred, Educajjl'y Mentally Retarded* etcJ? ^ 

2. Whose values deterifilne the standards and practices*of special 

education? ' ^ ' 

^ 3^ Who controls the sources of funding for pro^^^ams tn special 
education? ' 

" * " ~ ! 

k. Who .determines which children are placed into which scF}Ools, 

[programs, or classes? " , , 

5^P- Who make^ dec? slorrs for hiring and/or firing school person^" 
nel? What criteria are u,se3^ 

'^Whfte; middle class -pepple^' is the answer to ^ach of the qUestlonSi - Although the 
control does not happen through any Intentional acts of the masse? of white people* 
the results are the same. Many categories within special education are based- upon 
standards of behavior and achievement that are most common and ^m1 lia/vto white 

people. ' * , ^ ; ■ ^ / * ^ 

Terry (1970) developed a Personal Racism Matrix that c^ftegoriayes racist and 
antiracist behaviors. suggested tha^t the only effective way to c&nfront ins,ti 
tctt)onal racism is 'through behavior that is-actively antiracist. 
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The^ impl Icatron's for^$pecial education and for mainstreaming nonwhite children are ^ 
■numerous. ■ ^ ^ . - 

In box one^ Active Racist educators are relatively east to define; their atti- 
tudes 'are con^^tsf^nt wJ^^ their ac^ioDs of'behaVtorsr. They verbal ly^cknowl^d^e sach 



beliefs es the gehetic and biologfcal infeclbrity of nonwhrte special children/ Thty 
advocate standardized intelligente testing as" adequate and routine placement proce- 
*dures while they oppose the development of Culturally fair tests. They regard the 
higher percentages of nonwhite children in special education classes as the natural 
result of those chlldre^n's disadvantages or deprive^ economic or soci,al status. They 
oppose' the maiostreamlng of nonwhite children for all sorts ofreasons that may Ap- 
pear, logical and- reasonable but, iri fact, are racist. These people can be^described 
aa bigots. . ' ^ ' 

. \ The Passive Racist educators, in box two, have beliefs similar to those" of the 
Active Racist, but they. act them out in a subdued, passive ^manner. Although t^iey 
may pot overtly condone standardized intelligence testing, they administer such ^'di- 
agnostic'* instruments to all children.. They wou*ld not object to categorizing a dis- 
proportionate number of nohwhite students as emotionally impaired or educable men- 
tal Ijf retarded, They migfit quretly seek enrployment in districts where the main-- 

, streaming of nonwhite special children is infrequent. .These people are followers or 
conformists. . ^ , - ' 

In box thr^e, the Passive Antiracist educator believes in just-ice for all chil- 
dren, and in the worthiness of human be'ings . This person may be upset by the racial 
Injustices he/she se^s and hears about in special education byt he wMlnot publicly ^ 
discuss such beliefs. Tfiis person is also a^conformist, in the sense. that racist 
issues are not confronted. It is importaat to no'te i^at boxes twa and three make up . 
our national (professional) s i lent major i ty. . 

Only box four, the Active Antiracist educator, talks to otherHabout the effects 
of racism upon the mainstreaming movement. This person_aSt_i vely j oints out that the 
use of stereotypes wh i le workj^ig with nonwhite special" chi Idren and their parents ' 
may indicate racism. This per^oh actively seeks, new, cultxirally fair ways of diag- 
nosing and assessing children. Jh€ Active Anti-RacPst educator forks on committees 
and in orgaoiza t ions that are combating discrimination in special education place- 
ment, curriculum, and staffing pattern^. 

\n terms of actual effects, Terry's matrix might look like this: 
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and fo^ir are' the areas tn^tch people are willing to take^igh rUk>, 
and three are areas of j«nsiderable less rlsk. By risk Is meant the 
ty Of encountering disapproval for one's beliefs or actions. Disapprov'al 
many forms, such as loss of employment, friendships, money, promotions, or 
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cha t riTianSh tps 

Staff members ne6d to, develop an awareness of their own pr&judtces or racist 
valueSr as well as^ of their stereotypical thtnktng. For example^ do white teachers 
recognize that their well -meaning efforts to b.ecome color-blind and to view the non- 
white special chMd y^^^ dny other^specjal chttd may be denying that'child an essen- 
.tial part of what he/she is? In their conscientious desire to show ithers that the 
.nnonwHi te ^pect at child can le^rrrjust like others, do nonwhite educators consider^ 
realistically, the abilities or Inabilities of each child? During staffings, can 
-whiJte professionals understand that the 'atti tudes and behaviors of some nonwhite par 
^nts indicate a lack of experience at such meetings rather than apathy or, indiffer- 
ence? Sii 1 1 the staff automatically expect le^s of nonwhite special students than gf 
white special ^udent^ with the same lability? *Wil1 the' presence of special students 
conjure up additional feelings of#pity, for example, because the students are dis- 
^abled AND Black, Chicano, Native American, 'As i an , or the 1 i ke? Handa tory inservice 
exper iences^des ignjsd^ to heighten -staff awareness of the effects of racism and to pro 
vide leadershfp training^ to combat those effects should be available. Indlviduafs 
should know the d i f f erence^between advocacy of the ^*melting pot'^ vs. "multicultural-: 
ism.^ Each must tjnderstand the d^'foferfence between paternalism ^nd independence, be- 
tween pers<inal ownerst»1p* of a probl^irr versus blami.>i9 the victim (Ryan,- 1971) . 

Staffs also must ^>ave the skills necessary to achieve maximum communication 
flow between and among whites and nt^nwhites. They must have a cb«nmitment to under- 
'standing the affective as well as cognitive implications of serving a nonwhite spe- 
cial child's needs. Some very skilled sta^f have gp^^um- levels of expertise in a 
given content area but are unable tQ assist the emotional adjustment of a nonwhite 
special child in a regular classroom setting. ^Can we realistically and adequately 
determine who the appropriate receWing staff should be, and wfsety guide the non- 
white special chMd into that plac^m^t? 

Do t^e staff members desire to implement the mainstreaming concept successfully 
or are they merely putting up with a new -idea or policy statement? It is crucial 
"that the ?taff regard the placement of a nonwhite special child .fti a regular ^glass* 
room as an asset rather than a liability. 

Placement Procedures . , ^ . 

Numverous articles have been written ^bout the disadvantages of stafidardized 
intelligence and psychological tests for nonwhite children. In her 1976 address to. 
the Michigan Council for £xceptipnal Children, Mercer tl97§) referred to standardized 
t'esting procedures as .bel ng, cul tural ly specific because they are standardized on and 
ask questions about experience's mpst f^jliar to white middle-class students'. Since 
these instrumehts are most often used clinically to determine a cbUd's innate ablli- 
ty, achievement, or psychological state^ nonwhite children are at a decided <f|s.adv§n- 
■tage. ' ^ 

■ Gtlnntngs offered some ^information about, s^ver^l well-known standardized 

-'■'0- iDo ■ ./ 



tests; 
1 



-The Wise (Wecbsler Intel 1 Jgence" Scale for Children) was 
standardhzed In 1950 v/hFte' chi ldren. 

-The Stanford Blnet^ when^Tt; was restandardl zed In 1960^ 
did not*take Into account ethnic group differences' 

-The'Har lanne Frostlg Develppmental Test was standardized 
prior to using white middTe-cTass children from 

Southern tal'ifgrnJa as subjects. ' , - . 



Mercer further remarked^ 



Sfmply translating the contents of a' test designed for persons 
socialized in ope culture into the language of another cul-*" 
t<jr^ does not'.erad icat^ the cuUural differences. . Persons* 
from .background's ot+ier than^ the culture in which the test 
w&s developed wi 1 1* always*lie penalized. It is difficult to 
Interpret the meanings of IQs'when thts Is the case. (t976) 



Her r^ecommended'^approach 1^ to assess children^ using a pluralistic avaluationT ^nd 
to compare and view feacl^^ Individual wJthln hls/he^ own^soclocul tural background 
(Mercer, 1972),. ' , - 

There are especially highly disproportionate numbers of nonwhije children In (he^ 
cdtegorlos oY emot lonel ly^'^pal red and educably mentally retarded^, as can be seen !n 
compilation (Table l) by the Off Ice of Civil- Rights (OCR). One^rea^on that non-. 
whi te chf Idren are plac^. In spec la 1^ education In higher (^rcentages^ than would be ^ 
expected) compa-red to their actual numbers'ln the total- population. Is inappropriate 
testing. Another reason Is tf^approprlate teacher expectations. Educators determine^ 
"behavior problems,'^ 'disruptive behavior," or '^mental retardation'^ largely on the - 
b^ls of th^lr 'own perceptions of acceptable and unaccep;l||lle behavior. This prac- 
tice Is understandable. Nonwhite pupils are al^o dlsadvant^e^if teachers (white 
or nonwhrte) have adopted ^iddle^class ypjues and nori/s.'. Asf as^beauty exists In 
the eyeT of the bebolderf-so dlsrup^tlve or'^un^cceptable behavior, below-normal 
achievement* of^n exists In th^eye of the educator. Although. there has^Gben much 
dlscussioh abou( the need for accurate crltrerla when usln^ terms s:uch*as '^calturalTy 
det>rlved" and f'|^5clally disadvantaged,^*^ there has been little r^al Tncreased valuing 
of differencies or variances (Rhodes, 1^975) • ' ^ ^ f * '* * 

Are special educators trying*. to "melt^' children into the mainstream-much a^ « 
many people would like ^thnltally different groups to ass Imilaytecl Into tfie Amerl^ 
can melting pot? Is It possible to' view nonwhite special^hlldren as emotionally 
Impat red^ AND Asian, or as visual ly impaired AND ^atlve-Amerlca/i? If placement pro- 
cedure$ consider 'all aspects of the nonwhite special child, thls'view will be^ccom-/^ 
pllshed. * * * ' , ' ' 

, ~* Curticulum * 

'When nonwhite special children are malnstreamed, will they experience ^a 



' Table l" 

Participation of Bl^ck Students in EMR Programs 

for 

25 Cities with a Black. Population of '50,000 or more^ 



CITY 



TOTAL BLACK BIiACK PUBLIC 
POPULATIQtJ SCHOOL EHROLLMEMT 



PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL ' 
PUB LI^ SCHOOL -EMJiOLLMENT 



BLACKS ENROLLED PERCENTAGE OF E*1R 
IN. EMR PROGRAMS PROGRAM ENROLLMENT 



New York 


l,6i66,636 ^ 


403,907 


37? 


^ 4,460 


46? 


Chicago 


M02,620 


312;188 


' ' 58^ 


9, -91 5 ■ 


■ 75? 


DetrOH t 


660,420 


■ ' 154,975 


70% 


-3,971 


, 83? 


Phi ladelpMa ^ 


653.791 


■16^;645 


v% 


* 447 


• 75? 


Washfngtorr 


537.712 


129,240 


9(>Z 


87 




bos Angeles 


503^606 . 


' 155,132 


23% 


- I 2,995 


56? 


BaUtmore 


* 420,210. 
316,551 ' 


127,657 


■ * 70% 


6,&96 - 


a2? 


llpt:ston 


. 59,329 


4U 


■ 1,191 


' 61? 


r 1 1 ' 


287 841 


7<) 027 


57S; 


2 468 




Atlanta ' 
Hemph i s , 


255,051 - 


71,786^ 


m 


2,61^ 


90% 


242, 5'U ' 


81,45er; - 


68^ 


• 571 . / 


69? 


Dallas , 


210,238 


62,763 


41? 


642 •/ 


.56? 


Newark 


207,458 


. 55,460 


72? 


1 , ! 76 


■ , 81?^ 


Indianapol Is 


134,J20 * 


.37,963 


41? 


1 ,456 • 


62? 


Bi rmingham 


126,388 


33,680 


62^ 


531 \ 


7\% 


Cincinnati 


125,07D 


• ' 35,940 


49? 


1,4084 


58? 


Oakland 


124,710 


^7,819 


62% . 


- Unfr . * 


84^ 


Kansas CJt.y 


' 112,005 . 


>4,677 ■ 


56? . 


1:153 ' ' 


70? 


, Hi Iwau^e 


. U>5,.0^ 


30,498- ' - 


31? 


1,236 


50? 


PI ttsburgh 


104,904'' - 


, 28,979 * 
30,015 • 


42? ' 


1,419 


' 61? 


Ittchmond - 


101»,76d 


73? ' * 


659 


85? 


Boston 


104,707 


31,963 


34%. ■ ' ' 


397 • 


. ■ 44? 


Columbus 


99,627 


31 ,201 ^ 


- 31? • 


1,172 


" . 43? 


San Frfinclsco"^ 


94;078 


■ 23>Z91 




574 


59? 


atjf^lo 


^\J29 


25,812 . 


'•3^ , 


940 


64? 



loa 
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SOURCE: 1970 Census; OCR Special Education Analysis, 1973 Survey; oCr Internal Directory, 1973 Survey 



curriculum that Is mul 1 1 cuTturaf? Or w4l) they quicl^ly leacn^ as their nonwFTi te. 
regular classmates have» that the textbooks are predoririnantly focused upon the yihltk 
e)i:perience» and based upon wfiite historical data, f/r i tten. by white authors? It would, 
be (deal if all children fn the United^^'Stales could J'^arn from textbooks thht demon-* 
strate respect for the cultural heritsge^and abilities of all students!* White and 
nonwhite students both suffer f nom a '*data deficit" (w^ 1 1 iams> J975) ^ ' 

WMliams (1975) wrote that the identification of a. contribution to a society 
(C) , plus the perceived status or importance of the corvtribcit ion (s)^^^ equals ^eel I ngs 
of worth (W) , or, C+S=W. Nonv^hite children seldom tee this concept appli.^d/to non- 
white people, "in-either pririt or illustrations. The concept is not a regular part of 
the total school curriculum. Children are led to believe that nonwhite American^' 
contributed Irttle^ if anything, to the development of >this country. ^ 

Another data de^ficit is that children seldom see illustrations of special chil- 
dren in classroom materials. ^How many texts show students using wheelchairs^ ^rtl- 
Jlcial limbs^ eyepatches, hearing aids» or braces on the school playground? Fevj 
texts offer storfes about physically or mentally impaired children or their families. 
^Some 60t granted^ but how many of those are about the typical, everyday^ exceptional 
person rather than the 'glor if led, fairy tale-1 ike. stor les 'of people who "rise above" 
their haindicaps? And^.more important for" this discussion, how many. If any, of 
those special people are of varying ethnic backgrounds? Finally,, are they portrayed 
as people W^th dlgnl^ty, in leadership roles, and possessing the mofe distinctive 
physical trait5 of their respective ethntc groups (Williamsj 1975)? . ^ 

' Children need pSsItive models to assist them t©'develop positive self-concepts 
and feelings of importance and worth. It is^crucJal for the regular and special^ 
child, white ^nd nonwhit&, to have a wide range 'of xuJUjres and abflltjes sectioned 
In all school curricjular materials. 

^ ^ ' * * Preparation of Parents 

It IS Impoi'tant that parent^partjclpate in the educational process. ^ How wil 1 

par^rents of nonwt^ite children be prepared for the re-entry procediire?^''^e,veral years 

ago^ special and regular educators were trying to convince nohwhHe parents thab 

special cf^ss placement would^ benefit ^^i r child; now> a different approach is 

- ' ■* , * * ^ . . " ^ ^ 

being attempted.. Will parents fully understand the dynamics involved^ the reasons 

for the Change of philosophy? Or w/l 1 they, justifiably so^ see the^jentire process 
as circular, one that remdves their chMd from a regoTarclas5 setting oply to re- 
ertter her?/h1m again at"a later date? , * ^ * - * 

Federal and ^tate law^ mandate the participation ^f parents in planning pro- 
grams for their ch1Tdren.> Systematic and complete supportive services should be- 
available for parents of children who are malns.treamed, * Parents will w^t to know 
fr^i - ght&y — FfT^ r nnv^hUo p .T E^pl'S , jid rfU^ionAl tnforfna *; }ftp mffr.^r nmf] U.S. constt* 
tutlonal rlghtSi for nonwhite children Iri, public; schools should b^ available, Par^ 
* ents should b^ Ihformed'about the process of filing grievances If placement does not 
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meet the needs of their childrea. * ' , ' - r 

H3ny parent,s» especially nonwhlte^ tnay need assistance coding* with typical pro- 
fesslonal meetings. They may nee<Ladd1 1 lonal ald^n clarifying ^est results, Hany^ 

require bl 1 1 ngual services from a district. Are thfere built-in processes by 
which .nonwhite pa^rentj^^n make thelr^feelln^s and thoughts knowa? 

Staffs must h^ve r^at 1 ^tic » ^nonra'^i s t attitudes towai'd the Issues* that lyuit be 
considered In wockm^ with nonwMte parents. 'Ap'proaches must go beyond stereotypic 
id^as about nonwhite family, 11fe» Kving conditions^ and a^ttltudes towafd, work and 
school - ' , ^ ^ . 

^ Preparation of* Peers , * 

The success of failure of the entire ina Inst reaming venture depends mostly.upon 
the atmosphere in the regular classroom that will 'receive the special child. The 
placement of nonwhite ^pecvf-al .chl Idren-wl 1 1 ""be'af fected by the^ alt 1 tudes of white 
children^ vjho represent the majorl ty*vlew< If white children are dfspl^eased^ be 
assured that white parents will protest. the movement toward malnstreaming^ and it will 
be doomed < ' ' , * . , 

" " ChHdren'ln the regular classroom must view the *1nc1 usion of a nOnwhlte'speclal 
child as an excltin^^ worthwh'^le adventure^ one that is mutually binding^ and one ^n 
which they will be ehe recipient of as much growth as the enter*ing ,chi Vd. They must 
understand* why a^speciil child may require gxtra assistance f;rom them and/or the^r 
teacher and others,. They can be helped to think* of experiences with the.child as " 
valuable. f ' ; " ^ 

If ^ny white children haye strong feel 1ngs*about nonwhite peers^ they must b& 
considered and thoroughly discussed prior to the nOnwhite special child's entry. Per- 
haps nonwhite regular students will have some feelings of resentment toward. a member 
of theJr ethnit:^ group who Js viewed as either **'more,speoJaO* or "nfwre Inferior" than 
themselves. Whatever the thOught^s and feelings of the children in the regular class- 
r^m^ they must be dealt with di,rectly» >ionestlv» ^nd completely by teachers. 

Regular education children should^Unow the purposes and goals of ma!nstream1n9^ 
They should be aware of ^the attitudes necessary to make mainstreaming a worthwhile 
alternative. They^may be fufther assisted by knowing some of the historical , back- 
ground of s'pecial education^ inctu4lng the treatment of nonwhites and the beginnings^, 
of the.mainstreaming concept. Children in the regular classroom should have- the 
opportunity to participate in' the deciS'l9n to include the nonwhite. special child in 
their room. They, should have an understanding of the entering chtld^s limitations in 
terms of mental ability and/or physical activity: Most importaht^ they should also 
be ^ware of the various strengths possessed by the new student. ' * ^ 

^ The process of preparing the regular ci$ssroom pupils should not b^ left \o 
chance or inference. Adequate time for di ^cusslon of all cbMdren's thoughts and 
fee^ngs should be allowed. Peer3 should be as rea<4y as possible for the arrival of < 
the nonwhite jsp^cial ch^ld. \ \ . ^ 
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V Preparation of t^^Nonwhite Special Education Child 

The entering special thMd must be as comfortable as he/she can be from the very 
beginning of the mainstreaEnjng process. It is no different fo|* the nonwhUe social 
child. He/she should be^ p^pared for the realities of the regular ^clasfroom^ /Which 
Includes an accurate idea df .the social and academic expectations. ^ 

If the nonwhite speeial child is reluctant to* leave hi s/her^pre^nt situation, 

staff should .assist the child in expressing and resolving such feelings. Has the 

chil'd knowrr only classroom groupings i^tth children who have similar Tmfiai rments? 

Ha^ the child ever been In a racially Integrated setting? Are Ipecple paying attenr 

tiOR^o the child^s feelings about being placed in a regular classroom, as well as 

to the academrc aspects;of the move? Vjill special children be able to jtonti-nue to 

L ' ' \ * J 

develop ,some of the leadership' potential ,they were encouraged to express in the 

special class, or will they be expected to foUow physically or "psychologiearly 
theTr able peers? How does ^the child feel about leaving ^ r^ath&r^homogeneoiys group- 
ing and entering a heterogeneous grouping? * * ' , 

Is the chi Id awane of some of the potential *conf 1 lets in the regular diassroom 
arising from his/her ethnic di fferences as well as'spectal educational differences? 
Does the child demonstrate the ability to ask for needed help? Is t{^ child experi- 
encing undue pressure to succeed In this'new place? Does, the child have a' relation- 
ship with the pre^enX teacher pnd peers that can be sustained during the transition^ 
if not longer?. For example, does the child understand the scheduling, tf| the place-* 
ment Is for only specific parts of each day? Has the nonwhite special c)rj\]^ been 
Involved in various Integral steps and decisions along th^ way, if at al| possible? 
Will the child be*returning to a situation out of which he/sh^was referjf-ed 
special education In the first place? ' \ 

All these, and many more, question^ warrant careful consideration to Tnsure 
optimum adjustment f.or the nonwhlt'e specla^l child. • . [; 



Implementation Prodfedure 



, Will mainstreaming bf written into the annala of special education as a passing 
fancy, an unreall&tic ideal, or a panacea? Ul 1 1 skaff be hurried and harassed by 
mandates, laws, deadlines, finances, and guilt? Oii^ ideally, will professionals 
refuse to execute a plan until all aspects of the nonwhite special child's placement 
have been considered? Wil] attention be given to tne child's nony/hlte ai well as 
special educatldnal needs? ' y . , ^ 

All staffs Including the school psychologist^ regular and sped a 1 teachers and 
admlrrtstrators, social worker, sc>>ool secret^ry^, and custodians, ^must understand 
their rojes In the entire maln^streamlTig prgcess, especially lathe cultural appre-* 
elation process ^for^the nonwhite special chlld^ All should follow a well thought 
out, adeqtiately planned and staffed procedure for Implementing the regular clasfe 
erti^y* Support systems, which are sensitive to racial, physical, and psychologlcat 



issues, should be developed prior to mainstreamlng any nonwhUe cKMd in the event 

that conflicts and mlsunderstandTnQs occur. ' - . 

These procedures do not imply that staff should be motionless while considering^ 

the pros and cons of implementing^ a given plan for a child, tt mean^'tliat It takes 
% ■ . ^ ^ * " ^ ■ 

time to determine the most appropriate procedure to follow. These .prbcedures shoul^J 
provide .as close to an 'ideal environment as possible^ for everyone Involved. It' 
means being oriented to prevention as opposed to crisis, ^ \ 

Last, are the pebple and the environment ready? If mainstreamlng procedures are 
not appropriate, the child will ultimately suffef the most serlotj^ consequences be- 
cause he i^ the most vulnerable. Special and regular educators will be talking about 

* 

humane pol Icl^ls and Ideas wh! actmg Inhumanely. One must rule out' the posslbi 1 ity 
tf^at mainstreaming will be unsuccessful because of poor attitudes, or lack of appro- 
priate planning. ^ ' ^ 

Ha'^nstr^amlng has the p6tenti/? for yicreaslng peopl4s^ tolerance for variance 
in many areas. It can be as successful as its implementors allow. It can also be-, 
come ^^^rioTh^ Wndwagon^ a panacea, accompanied by fresh but meaningless jargon, well- 
meanjng but Ineffecjtive staffs, and Innovative but Inappropriate program^. The role 
of an advocate for nonwhlte children in the special educatioj^l mainstrjamlng process 
will not be a simple one. But then, it never has been^ 
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CHAPTER' Ij 



I 

Th^^ Implications of Mainstreaming for Teachej: Education 



V. 



Terry Wfesf & Percy Bates 



Mainstreaming chaf lenges^ both regulai; and/specfal educatori. There is a chaP 
lenge in reformulatjhg.tjate training process bui^he greater cnanenge resides in 
mainstreaming's dem^ndf for the reapprafsal of our values. Vlt tes|;s ou^r Jdent^t ies as^ 
specialists^ our skf/u as trainers, and it Ijrings to tr/al the deptfi of oui^ ^onc^n 
for children, W6 m^y argue the propriety of placing exceptional ^:hildren iiTVeaa-t^ ■ 
classes; we may question the desi rabi 1 i t^, b/" change for childern and their teasers; 
we may even* qui bpU over territorial disputes betw^n our disciplines. ^ Yetyc^ must^ 
realize that iiv4cquiescJtig to the persuasions incentives that foster^i^i nstream- 

Ing, we have mrfeited the luxury of foretho\jght^ Ma instreamtrig is upor " ^~ 

I / ' ^ / ' ft ' ^ 

a proposal Sf^ confederation but as a daily reality for children^ e?cce 



^us--not as 
lonal ,and 



nonnal aiUke/ , Fortunately , most teacher ed^ators are realists, th;^ know that the 
Viyory-toWer'*^r%sults tn "^ineffective teac|^rs> ^nd that the cost of^ ineffective * 
teachino/is boi^ne by chi Idren.'*^ Herein l/es the motjvation tp understand ma instream- 



'^/t^f 




ing^r 

/ur thesis -ih'this chapter i& tii^t mainstreaming requires a reconceptual i zat ion 
of tlifi teacber-tralnlng proces^s , 'oneM>ased upon recogni tion of the interactiye na- 
ture'of the educat]ona]| .community ^nd uporTan end to the antagonisms and animosities 
;at have plagued special and general education^ We do not engage in the polemics of 

(n advocacy vs* adv^^r^ary positKsn^ but neither do. we claim objectivity^ ours is a 

*^ ■ . / ' > ■ ' " \ 

pr*o-, though ))ualiT]jed^ mainst/eaming position. We perceive ntai/istreamin^ to be a 

unifying force> one which we'ycrust special and general ^ducatoi^s will consciously 

WSn^i ,Co the benef^Jt of aU QTiild|:en* ^ . ' • * ■ 

Keconciliat/on, 6f General and Special Bducati^on 

The foundations of aivisfveness run deep; ^^^e status.t^uo in puUlic education 
has been the separatlonAf vdriant and typical children^ special an^classroom 



I 
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teachers, special iand general teacher education. The^pr^mise of tt?e special*! 
class was that two types of education *were necessary because there wei'e two typ^^s o^ 

';cf4{^Vdnen— normal and abnormal- Although .we cloak the assumption of^"abRormal Pt^*' in 
the garb of "exceptionality/* we fool no one, least of all chi Idren. T Having a^jsumeii 
that children^ere different and had different needs, it was 'a small step to*the, 

.^eparation^of general and* speci^al training programs. Society, Is beginning to adopt 

■a mor^ef open c<t^ceptron of human cdpacfties wbich recognizes the instrlnslc value of 
v^r iabi 1 f ty ajnono Indi vT^uafs and rejects thje^^ncept of the norm as an^ideal, an<) 
deyiation from theNwrm as a def^ciency. 

li^.most instltxitipns there Is little or no connectfon between special and gen- 
eral programs.. In a few special .education departments, the philosophy 1j that spe- 
cial educators should have some training as general educators Whether or not spe-' 
cial edadators require genera) education trainlr^g, gen^at educator^ have had no rea- 
son for requiring special educat ton .t ra r nln^'^because classroom teachers were not ex- 
oected to t^ach exceptTonal children? * ^ 

The barrier between ^special and general education has been remforced by the be- 
lief that their functions differ. Traditionally, the purpose of education has been 
viewed from an ecoi^omJc perspective; Education prepa'res children and adults to fill 
exij^ing social slots that have ecQnomIc qtility* From the economic perspective, 
educatioa is vocational training, boyce (l9^&) ^otserv^d that there are other per- 

.spectlves but that the economic conception of mari/'forms the, backdrop against which 

competing alternatives vie for attention** (p., 112). ' ^ ' . 'X 

The basi<: goal of special education Is j;he maximization of human potential. 

Some special educator^ have attempted to represent self-actualization as econon^ical iy 

valuable. However, asi Den<Si ( 1972) stated. * ' ■ ^ 

" 1 ' L . - ■ ^ . 

^ . . , thl^ 1 ine^ of afgument is mainly a rationalization which pro- 

* Vides the legislator witti "respfons ibfe'' publ 1c Just 1 f icat Ipn 
for doing what he was sympathq^tJcal ty incllned/to do anyway. . , 
■ (p. 2) ^ \ 

r r , . . ' 

The economic orientation has Httle relevance for special education. From its cost- ^ 

accounting, ef f iciency-ln-product 1 vi ty viewpoint, the economic return .for educating ^ j j 

exceptional children hardly warrants tti^ investment . This perspective Is more appro/ ^ ^ 

l>rjate for repairing defective machinery than for eflucating divergent children. O^o- . 

(1972) argued that "education for handicapped individuals has been undertai^en fdr^ /y,, 

humanistic reasons. . .socletZ 1 s best served by I'ts Investment In help for the hafldi-y 

^ . 4 _/ ^J^;^ ^ ^ ^ ^ -/ J 

capped precisely bec^^se its pay(5ff is In humanitarian, not economic^ consequences'^ 

(p;2). ; ' . ' : / ■ : 

It would appear on first examination that-^the philosophical underpinnings of. 
special and general education are Irresolvab^ dissimilar^ but .they are no^ as radi- 
cally J ncompa'tible £& some m,ight cpnjecture^ Both programs draw upon literature and ^ 
research In pedagogy^ both teach baslji: concepts In hun^ learning and development^ | 
both are concerned with teaching their students, to survive in the publiyc schools^ 

-na- ' ■ 



andt most important^ both train students 'to tea'ch 'chi Idren. 
^ Two frameworks are gradually replacing the economic conception:^ humanistic and 
competency^based teacher education. Both approache^s are compatible witfi the baslc^ 
goals of special education. 

The humanistic perspective is characterized as *\.^a focus on the uniqueness and 
dignity of ' the Individual [which] leads to an Idiosyncratic conception of teaching 
and jearniog. . .and an emphasis on ernpathetlc^ almost personal relationships between 
equaW |[joyce > iSlS, p. 139)^ Clearly^ this approach is most congruent with special-. 
educatiQn.^ Emphasis on the unique contribution of each Individual to his/her train- 
Ing set^ the tone for acceptance .of human diversity and awareness of Individual 
rights and resrons Ibi 1 1 ( lesT ^ ^ ■ 

The competeh^-based orientation Is also compatible with special education^ de^, 
sptte 5ome notable phUosopht cal dt sagreemet^ts between thts perspective and the hu- 
manistic one. The proponents of competency-based -training betieve that teaching 
Js not an Intuitive art but Is composed of discernible patterns of behavior the 
dimensions of wftich can' be productively changed through training** Uoyce, 1975> P-^ 
137)^ CompatlbtlUy with special education is less in terms of *^oa1s than methodolo- 
gy. Task anal ysi s , ^oal specification, and reinforcement .s tr^ j>^1es are techniques 
that have high applicability in many areas^'of special education. . 

Teacher edutfato/s- tend to Identify w,ith one or the other of these' three camps. , 
Koft'ever, eclecticism is the reality In training programs. P rog r ams^rep^TtTnov 1 ce 
teachers to 1 1 an economic role. The same programs are concerofed with the^^persof;- ^ 
a1 , Interpersonal > and styVTstIc aspe cts of ,the teaching j^rocess] and Aith methodolo- 
gical and nspt t vat ion^l techniques, T^a-lhlng is a,ho1ist1<± enterprise because chM*' 

-J.J m. ^ 

dren ^re holistic entities^ General aod special edticatton programs striv^ to pre- 
pare cpmpetent and humane and employable, graduates. 

An<^ther. point of compatibility between special ajid. general education Js indivl-: 
du^l 1zation%/ Special ^ducat1on> with its necessary emphasis on individual dlffer- 
ences> brbad heterogeneity of performance across the various disability ar^as, and 
relatively smal 1 fj^js "sizes, has operated In a predominantly individual ized jnode.. 
^from Its Inception. 6eneTrr"e3ugat^w^ha5_Jarg er class s1 zes__jQd more homogeneous' 
^performance levels^ and has traditionally found methods based on group processes to 
be most efficient. Educators have b^en aware for at least SO years ^^t;he psychojo*- 
gixa) Uterature that supports individualization^ The problem h^s been not di^agree- 
ment with the'value of 'IndivIdUaUzatijpn but the feaStblHty -of impUmfenttng indivl- 



dualized programs in lapge^group settmgs, A^cordii\g to Eash 0975) technology cur* 
rently exfslfs to resolve this problem.. ' 



The educational literature is strewn with pjans that were 
developed on a small scaje.but were not abl% to be gener^l-- 
iz€td to mass education,^ Only in the last decade has< research 
aiuj ^evelop'ment prodijced sufficient technology to hrtng in* 
divldualized instrucfiloo into the realm of posstbiltty for 
^large numbers of students^and for total schooj systems! (p^ 1} 
. \ ^ * 

■ iis 



Mow that the technology exists,- there is a pronouinced movement toward the 
development and adoption of i ndtvf dual i zed. Inst ruct ion in general education. In a 
recent publication of the National Society for the Study of Education that" reviewed^ 
developments' In individualization, Tt was^ found that some of the ^rrenjt efforts in 
this are^ "appear to rise above fad^rVm^' (Taknage, 1975, p- viil). These develop" 
ments hold forth the promise of a day when every child, whether exceptional or not, 

can. have an /Individual 1y tailored curriculum focusing on his idiosyncratic needs. 

^ ^ / . - ^ * > 
sOci*'- ^ 



As a society, we '^are beginning tO|recognjze that human diversity and ^var l^ab if i ty 
is an assetf not a ilabMlty. 'n a world \n which-jchange \s the order of the day, 
^ny oVganization'cooiposed of a homogeneous cluster of conformists roust surety have a 
Ipv^er probability of having the resources to n»eet new challenges as* they arise-. " ThJs 
trenitf toward valuing diversity reinforces theflnclusion of vat Tant/itfii Idren in regu- 
lar classrooms. It also em:ourages "the development of more Opeh wiodels of educatfon. 
General and special educators are both-expt^ ing the open education option^. Khoblgck 
(1973), for example, advocated this perspective, In the education of ^mot'ional ly dis- 
turbed childreo, "Open education speaks to the basic humanity in everyone.,. ! t rec- 
ognizes tKe growth potential residing in each person as he moves toward his^goal of 
sel f "reai izat lon*' (p. 53). The mutual exploration of open educat ion, of fers aqother 
goint of commonaHty in the r\e^ relation betwg^ special and general educattion. 

Training Is not an activity that takes place only ip a uhiversity. Teacher 
education i s ' inextricably bound to the public schools. ^Each year, approximately^ iO 
percent of the* nat ion' s teachers participate in the training of pre-service ^achers. 
Field experiences constitute one-third of a student 's , profess ional training; ^ 

i;. .every i^nvesJ; igat Ioq of the preservrce education of^teacjiers 
indicated ttiat the siTigle most pO)verful Intervention in a 
, teacher's professional preparation is the student ^teaching 
' ' ^ pe,r (Od/ . I . ^ ' 

The public schools and theijf adjunct teacher^ educat ion ' 
ty are central to the process of educating ^teachers today even 
though they are typically related only tangeiitially In an^or- 
ganizatlonal srense. (clark 6 Marker , 1975, pp. 62,^6^) ^ . 

AHhough the public schools have'been willing to cooperate wi th> training programs 
thus far, all too often teacher training Is art enterprise only marginally connecfed 
to the schools. 'The student teaching program Is generally a low"cosC expedient in- 
s;:ructronal effort". iClark 6 Marker 1975 » p* 62). * " * " , 

One manifestation of the lack of coacern is in ttre, supervision of pr-actrca. - 
SupervisiiJri" ts typix:ally ass i gned^^^. uni versl ty fafe^lty member who thern serves as 
a supervisor *not to the pre-servica trainee, but to arV^at^vanced de^re^ student, who is 
himself learning about teacher education.. The' student ' s teaching experience is often 
perceived by supervising teachers^ trainees^ and trainers alike as terminal pi^actfce 
teachlr(gjk-an activity p^rform^d by trainees^ as a demonstration of their competence, 
an^ the^^final tes^t i)ef6re certification. ?jany supervising teachers believe that 
training per^service individuals is part of thei & prof^ssjonal responsl^TTl ty. 
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Certainly^ no teacher accepts stud^ts with'a view tQVvard the. token-rpayment training 
programs offer» but tnany supervising teachers .value trainees simply as "extra hands*' 
available to assist them rn the^ performance of their t^eachlng dirties. 

Educators now recognize th^ immense training potent ia.1 of tflie field -exper ience 
for trainees, and they employ the^f.ield^based approach to train'mg. This approach 
Involves teaching coursework conjoint 1^' yrf th ongoing^ field expesi^^nces . These 
courses frequently are taught at field sites and^ somelii'mes, Jnctiidk'participatfon 
from practicing professiqnal s. - j ^ 1 ' • " 

The movement to mainstream excep4;i'onal children is supported wf the trends in 
general .and special education toward'a ntore open conception Qf human potential and 
recognition of 1*he rights of all children to high-qua 1 i ty ^educat ixxi . .Although prior 
arrangements' ^^l^~T^c>t require general educators to teach exc^pftona'l ^cHi Idren, main- ^ 
stg^aming mandates that the educational needs of these children be met regardless of 
Convenience or cost. Campat t bi 1 i t ies i n ^phi lOsophical or jentaCions » the treqd toward 
individualization for all children^ mutual exploration of open education, and field- 
based education and its Impl i ca't ions for a revised Relationship with the public 
-j^hools are some of the many dimension^ that may serve as a common basis for a new 
relation between general and specTil education traJning programs.' 

Education as an Interactive .Total System 

- Ha Jnstreamjng has profound i^njO i cat fons for teacher education. ^A^ Clarke (1970 
remarked, '^^eaching is a complex activity and teacher edijcatlon is lllcely to be eved 
more complex*^ (p. 120). Giv^ the increase in complexity which the movement holds 
for ^h| schools, it should not be i urpri sing that mainstreaming adds another dimen* 
sion of coriJt>le:>ci ty to teacher preparation. ^ < ^ r 

Although mainstreaming necessitates training students in special and general 
educatiori^to teach exceptional children^ there remai n essent i al di f^rence*s Jn the 
r<rles for >ihich these students trainf Classroom teachers serve? jt he nee^ls of non" 
exceptional and except ioofil children. ;Cpnsequent ly » they must be trained in'their 
usual skills, knowledge, and attitudes and, additionally, in the competencies teach- 
ing atypical cl^tildren require. We believe' that mainstreamfng requires that teachers 
be {provided with supportive services^ They. should include the assi^stance of a'^help- 
''tng teacher whose expertise continues to focus on exceptionality. On^the Other hand» 
helping teachers must be trained In both intervention ^and consultation skills. We 
do not believe that it is^possible to train special and general educators in the jsame 
programs.!; Distinct but cooperatively functioning training sequences still will be 
necessary. Bot^i training programs now find themselves in the position of developing 
all that tTiey did pr^iouslyj plus new competencies'for mainstreaming# We believe . 
that mainstreaming will work to the advantage of exceptional chTldren^ nonexceptional 
children^ and classroom teachers. Vet we recognize that it^'adds com^ylexity to an 
already complex task, ^^(t^ training period could be extended over an additional 
^year, or if a significant portion of the current program, content could be abandoned^ 
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then many pVoblems wouH be However, few. students would wil.^jngl/ ext€nd 9 

' their training for an extra-year and fewer teacher fet^uc^tors could"" j^stify.^bandontag 

fh present^ontent . " , ^ ■ ' , t \ ^ , ^ ^ ^ ' ^ \ 

Another problem that training programs inevitably confront is^that ^f ^catin^ 
or developing^f leld s i tes ,appfOpr i ate to traTnlng needs. In some in^fa^^*"* programs 
may U)e located in ccnnnunities which ^re not main^treamed or, Tf th^ clMm to be, are 
not providing the classroom teacher with^the supports we ^sfeUeve are essential.^ 

Limited resources, constraints on the length of^ the training p^|^^^Sv the need ■ 
to maintain current Content, anil the potent iaT unavai labi 1 i ty of appropriate' trarnr 
ing sites", are fa^ct<>rs which must be taken into consideration ifi revising tjjrainin'g 
programs. On first examihation, problents may appear initpossible taresolVejP, Fortu- 
nately, S potential Source of resplution is implicit in the c^peratiJon uni- 
ver.slty^ the school system, and the community. ' ^ f ■ 

V It is our'observation^ that the fnost ■ relevant viSw of ma instreami n^ in the 
schools and of training for mainetreaming in the un^TSrsity is^as a (ot^l system cQm-^ 
[^ose<i-of three systems in a maximally cooperative relatiqa: the ojni vers t ty^ the 
schools, and'the community. Trippe (1971) commente^, ' ' ^ ' \' * 

Training Is necessary but not apart from, the^ requi rements of* > 
specific service programs. Training progc^ms mus^t often eiftpha* 
^ size what Is needed'to assume a particular pri^fess lona| ^rdle. 

Specific service programs often requ i re, iti^ghly un ( £)ue ski 1 1 s 
in particular areas for the service to be effective. To achieve 

maximum results'^ both should be tied together, (p. 38) " * *> 

- , * ^ 
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Th^ concep^tior\ of education as, a total system re^gires tea^cher^educ«srtors to 



abandon tt\eir myopic vUw^ of training programs as entities separa'^te frpm'the scfjools. 
Tlie total-'system perspective envisions education as an e^^ended unit compose^ of 
three interactive Sijbsystems: .the university, the school system, and the comoiuftity 
(Figure 1), When the pj; ibr fragmented world view Is. replaced with this'more usefgT ■ 
l)ol istic one, it becomes apparent that changes in one subsystem wi 1 1 ^ impact on "other 
subsystems. Malnstr^aming is i^pecifically an administrative arrange^nt .in t^e ^* 
school system, b.ut it affects the community and the university. Change Jias a ripple 
effect on the, total system. The total system has the advantage of ^^^^abf^^to^ 

1 ize resources wi thi n various s.ubsy stems . I f ^'no man is an is ldnd,^fjt^ re of. 1 1-^ ^ 
self,** no human organH-zefi^n is an isolate either. There are. already man^.F^ints of 
connection between universities, school systems, and cPfnmun i t fes . The teacher sup^^ . 
* port system Is another interface, one which we believe is necessary, to' the si^cess of| 
ma i.DSt reamed children and their teachers. It is also a forum for resourjce $haritng 
between schools and training programs'?" ^ \^ * 

If the public schools have not developed^ support ive system Tor classroom 

f ' \ ' ^ 

teachers, then the training progranis have little option but to assist them in dPing ^ 

SO. We do not believe that training for mainstreamlng can Jje ade^u^tely accomigl i shed 

without access to sites that integrate exceptional children Into regular crasser, /a ^ 

X - / * / ■ ^ 
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Fig, K Three' Interactlye subsys^ms: 'The university, the scRool 
and the community. 



system » 



process that requir>^ a teacher support system to insure success. 

In addition to th^ crucial belping teacher/classroom teacher relationship, the^ 
support system might include the fallowing: ^ ' ' ^ - 

1. tnservlce training focused on exceptionality and the Issues 
of mainstreamlng. ' 

, 2. Consultatlon 'wUh experts boti; Inside and outsldg, the systent. 

■ 3* Material Centers, containing resources applicable to excep- 

* * tional children In regular Classes* * J 

' * ' "T- ^ - * ^ * • , 

V* Idea, trading seminars In whfch .tethers and administrators * < 

from other school s.t In tlie system can discuss' fnnovatlve , 

• : . • ■■. . .:i23- lis 



approaches usedjn their schools. 

5* Visitations to other school systems which are mainstreaming 
, exceptional chi Idren. \ y 

6, Paraprofessidtial assistance when needed. 

Although universities cannot be expecte^ assurne the fesponst b1 1 i ty for es tabi i shing 
a , teacher support sys'tem^ their cooperation in designing and implementing such a sys- 
^tejn would undoubtedly be we1con]ed. , • - ^ , . ' ^ 

_Once ^ support system ha^ been developed, the university can continue to serve 
as a resource to tKe schools. Uni versi ty facul ty can -part i ctpate in inservfce tratn^ 
ing, serve as' outside consultants to classroom .teachers and administrators, review 
and suggest relevant new materials^ keep teachers aware of new^techniques and ^nno-* 
vative approaches, make them dware;of exemplary malnstreamlng programs^ at the state 
and nat ional 'levels , and assist in the inservice preparation of paraprofesslonals. 
Facul ty parfici pat ion wi } 1 help weathers to be rriore effective with a1 1 children. 
For^^jl)p}^> inst^uttor in a methods course will have access to new materials an 
techniques which wi 1 1 ^^fiP^e the in-terests' of classroom teachers, , and an instructor 
in a foundations course niigtit be aware of a conceptual system which classroom teach- 
ers would find valuable tn understanding a particular problem. m 

Although university assistance to the public schools creates a new set of de- ^ 

mands on the already limited resources of training programs, these services a r^ more 

' ■ ^ ,^ ^ . , 

than compensated for by the public school's cooperation In teacher training.. The 

cooperation becomes increasingly evident In pfanning programs to train teachers ij^v 

mainstreamlng. ^ . - . ' ^ 

The exchange of resources is not/a unidirectional proposition* In addition to 

trfai.ning sites, the public schools have other resources whith are valuable to trainr 

Ing programs. The schools^ for<examp1e, are staffed tiy practicing professionals who 

have a day-to-'day familiarity with many problems that are discussed In ^training pro-* 

grams by Individuals, often, who have not^interacted with scfnjol-'based problems for ^ 

years.. Courses could be taught In the field with the pation of school pro- 

^^ssionals*V. Because ntainstreaming necessitates a new relationship between classroom 

dnd hefpTng teachers, the schools cai) assist t^e training programs in arranging for 

trainees to observe and partTcIpat'e in. their interactions* l-t may also prove usefuj 

to have trainees^work with helping teachers for part of their field experiences.* 

The teacher support systeip Is a source of tralnlng-^related resources. T^ facet 

of the jhethods.coursework which Is devoted to exceptionality^ might be taught in the 

materia reenter whene applicable ma^terlals qould be demonstrated by responsible ma-* 

terlal spe^^l^l Ists* Inservice training inclu<3es Sessions conducted by school system 

experts, other Special is ts** and trainlng-'program'facutty. Some of these sessions may 

be i^elevant to pre-Service training* Participation of preservice trainees In idea** 

trading seminars oo^ld pVovI'de them 'with a comprehensive overview of Innovations , In 

the school. System^. Kaylng preservice trainees accompany teachers on visrts to other 



school systems aWo has training value, as do interactions with consultants and 
paraprofessionals . - } 

8oth the university and the schools are having t,Q confront th^ issues of limited 
resources and , the demands of mainstreaming. 8oth are' concerned with the welfare of 
the studertts they serve. Both are currently engage.cJ in training at the pre-service 
and inservice levels. Each. has resources which the ofher could profitably use. The 



totat system approach enables training programs and sciir^ls to accomplish objectives 

,1 

which^ working alohfe^^^they might not even dare to consl'der. "For training programs 
the matter is no longer simply better integration with the field for placement^. It 
IS the ^combl-recf role of the pratti tioners anJ the unJ.versity in professional trajn- 
ing" (Horse,. Bruno, t ^^rgan, 1971; p. 26l). * 

Maifistrjeamlntg adds another dimension of complexity to an already £omp<ex pro- 
cess. General education professional programs recognize the necessity to train 
teachers for malnstreaming but there are constraints on how the training Is to be 
accomplished: limited training pertods^ the',need to maintain current content, and 
.the availability of appropriate training sites. The total system view offers hope 
for the resolution of these problems. Public schools possess resources that are val- 
uable to training prjbgrams and which they shoufd willingly share to the mutual bene- 
fit of the schools and the urUversity. The most important of th^se re^ource^ is the 
teacher support system Implicit in malnstreaming* If such a ^ystem^does not exist, 
then the university has'a responsibility to assist in its development* Jf Undoes 
exist, then the univers1ty*s responsibility extends to helping^ to maintain a quality ' 
system. By cooperatively assisting each othei^f^the schools will be enabled to maTn- 
streant more successfully and the university wilt H^ve access to the resources it 
n€eds for training. - ^ 

Even if a ntaifist reamed public school systerii^ available and has the implied 
support system, training programs have a largeWnyestment In insurlr^ that ^e sys- 
tem IS operating welK We have remarked on the importance of praciica 'experiences to 
training* The greater the quality of the field experiences, the greater will be the 
, quality of the training'* Host importaiTt^,* a total s'ystem perspective helps keep 
cl^ariy in mind that all of us in the educational community sJjare a comnpn goal: 
high-quality educatfon for all children* 
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